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(Diiomo  (Trikimt  Perspective 


Editoriala  •  roipmnitta  *  InterpntotioB 


Pravda’s  _  _ _ 

Ceiwwiii*  Party  of  Mw  Soviat  Uaiea 

OOftPMUDfl 


Visit  of  th^American  President 

Arrival  in  Moscow  | 


Pravda  in  one  easy  lesson 


Recently,  in  our  “Perspective” 
section,  the  Chicago  Tribune  printed 
a  facsimile  of  Pravda’s  front  page 
coverage  of  President  Nixon’s  visit — 
translated  into  English. 

Our  readers  discovered  that  the 
story  that  made  headlines  around  the 
world,  was  relegated  to  the  lower  half 
of  Pravda’s  front  page. 

James  Yuenger,  chief  of  our  Mos¬ 
cow  Bureau,  explained  that  by  Soviet 
standards,  Pravda  was  really  booming 


the  Nixon  story,  not  down-playing  it. 
He  also  pointed  out  how  Russians 
read  the  Party  Line  between  the 
lines;  which  news  items  were  se¬ 
lected  to  give  the  impression  that 
all  Soviet  people  support  all  Kremlin 
decisions. 

This  kind  of  innovative  report¬ 
ing  gives  our  readers  unexpected  in¬ 
sights — another  good  reason  why  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  the  best-read 
newspaper  in  Mid  America. 


(Dilcs^o  CTtibime 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


IT  ALMOST  SLIPPED  BY. 


The  finest  children's  theatre  performing  groups  from  around 
the  world  were  coming  to  Albany,  N.Y.  for  the  fourth  International 
Congress  of  Theatre  for  Children  and  Young  People  at  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  at  Albany.  Every  kid  in  the  area  would  want 
to  see  them. 

But  there  was  a  problem. 

The  theatre  at  the  University  seats  only  500,  and  there  were 
500  delegates  from  32  countries  coming  to  the  Congress. 

There  would  be  "no  room  at  the  inn." 

So  we  took  the  initiative. 

We  called  the  University  and  asked  if  the  theatre  groups 
would  mind  giving  outside  performances.  No,  they  wouldn't  mind. 
That  was  all  we  wanted  to  hear.  We  arranged  for  auditoriums  and 
stage  hands,  movers,  facilities  and  technical  assistance.  We  con¬ 
tacted  local  merchants  for  participation.  We  ran  pictures,  stories 
and  editorials  on  the  Congress.  We  put  together  a  special  section 
for  the  event.  Peripheral  activities  were  put  in  motion:  parades, 
field  days,  special  events  and  contests.  An  entire  week  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Wonderful  World  of  Children.  Seven  days  of  activity, 
fun,  and  the  opportunity  for  our  children  to  be  a  part  of  an  event 
that  was  truly  one  of  world  community. 

The  Wonderful  World  of  Children  didn't  slip  by.  Instead  it 
emerged  as  another  example  of  our  commitment  to  total  com¬ 
munity  involvement.  More  than  just  news,  we  are  action.  More 
than  just  reportage,  we  are  thought.  Thought  and  action  that  we 
hope  makes  a  positive  difference.  Because,  that's  what  progress 
is  all  about. 


Capital  Newspapers  Group,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Times-Union 

Knickerbocker  News  Union-Star 


newspapers  that  make  a  difference. 


Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 
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Find  out  what's  going  on  inside  the 
minds  of  Detroit  blacks  by  reading 
The  Voice  of  Detroit's  Blacks. 

A  permanently  bound  booklet  of 
dialogs,  statistics,  and  opinions. 
Reprinted  from  our  seven-part  series. 

It’s  a  Detroit  News  survey  in  which 
black  consultants  helped  draw  up  the 
questions  and  black  interviewers 
asked  them. 

It’s  an  analysis  of  the  attitudes  of 
Detroit’s  more  than  600,000  blacks. 
On  busing,  schooling,  housing. 


The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 


On  crime,  drugs,  law  enforcement. 
On  jobs,  on  welfare. 

The  Voice  of  Detroit's  Blacks. 

It’s  yours,  on  request. 

NAME: _ 


ADDRESS:- 


.ZIP  CODE: 


Send  your  request  to; 

E.  J.  Grofer 

Promotion  and  Research  Dept. 

The  Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JULY 

13-15 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach. 

13- 15 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

14- 16 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  The  American  Family.  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga. 

16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Lodge,  Grafton,  III. 

19- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  with  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

20- 22 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20- 25— National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

21- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Buccaneer  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

30-Aug.  2 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Trends  in  race  relations.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


AUGUST 

4- 6 — Oklahoma  UPl  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagoner. 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union.  Pfister  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte.  N.C. 

11-12 — West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 
13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 
20-23 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 
Hyannis,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27-29 — New  York  State-  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

10- 12 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

17-20— IN  PA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port, 
Cape-  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

21- 22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal.  Union, 
Wash. 

22- 24 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Hotel,  Peoria.  111. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park.  W.  Va. 

2- 3 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

8-10— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Madden  Inn, 
Brainerd,  Minn. 

8-11 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  State  Court  Systems,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Charlottesville. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 
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1  lere  is  a  practical,  portable  encyclopedia 
that  will  enable  AP  member  newspapers  to 
proxide  their  readers  with  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  values  of  our  time. 

The  1973  Official  Associated  Press  Alma¬ 
nac  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  most  attractive 
and  least  expensive  (SI. 50)  on  the  market, 
enabling  you  to  take  part  in  a  public  service 
project  certain  to  add  to  your  paper’s  prestige. 

The  AP  Almanac,  distributed  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Xewsfeatures,  will  be  a  9'/4-by-6- 
inch  \  olume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  almost  20 
per  cent  larger  in  both  size  and  text  than  any 
other  almanae.  It  also  will  be  easier  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  printed  in  a  larger  type  face. 

From  sports  to  science,  it  will  contain 
everything  you  might  expect  in  an  almanac  of 
distinction,  plus  the  authority  and  meticulous 
attention  to  detail  of  the  world’s  largest  news 
organization. 

A  series  of  promotional  ads  for  your  news¬ 
paper  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  available 
for  mailing  by  Sept.  1.  Details  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  or  writing  to:  Dan  Perkes,  General 
Editor,  AP  Xewsfeatures,  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  X.Y.  10020.  212/262-4037. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  INCLUDE: 

•  Complete  1972  Election  Results. 

•  16  Pages  of  Maps  in  FULL  COLOR— U.S.,  Canada, 
Vietnam,  and  the  World. 

•  147  countries  and  94  Territories  and  Dependencies. 
Complete  facts  about  them:  Populations, 
Governments,  Products,  Politics . . . 

•  Our  Planet:  Its  evolution  and  present  ecology. 

•  Religion:  Its  History  and  Present  Status  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  World. 

•  Up-to-date  Vital  Statistics,  Accident  Rates,  Death 
Rates. 

•  Records  and  statistics  on  All  Major  Sports  including 
complete  analysis  of  the  1972  Summer  and  Winter 
Olympic  Games. 

•  800  Brief  Biographies  of  World  figures,  living  and 
dead. 

•  Howto  avoid  the  most  common  mistakes  in  written 
English. 

•  Guides  to  Colleges,  Tuitions  and  Scholarships. 

•  Comprehensive  information  on  Historical  Events  of 
the  World,  Geography,  Natural  Disasters,  Nobel  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  the  Arts,  Literature  and 
Education. 


CA  TCH-lines 


He’s 

riding  high 
again... 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

IT’S  TOO  MUCH — this  latest  credibility  investigation.  The 
London  Express  reports  that  a  60-year  old  historian.  James 
Lees,  has  presented  a  dossier  on  his  12-year  research  on  the 
Robin  Hood  legend  to  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham.  Norman  Hem- 
niington.  The  most  startling  revelation,  writes  Declan  Cun¬ 
ningham  in  the  Express  story,  “was  that  when  Robin  went 
into  Sherwood  Forest  with  his  hand  of  nierrie  men,  he  didn’t 
take  a  woman  with  him.” 

Lees  declared,  “In  all  the  ancient  documents  and  manu¬ 
scripts  I  studied  I  found  no  evidence  of  a  woman  called  Maid 
Marian  being  linked  with  Robin  Hood.”  Lees  also  terms  Little 
John’s  being  a  7-foot  giant  just  another  tall  tale. 

Cheers  for  our  hero,  the  Nottingham  sheriff,  who.  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  evidence,  declared;  “I  have  always  believed 
the  legend  about  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  and  I  intend 
to  go  on  believing  it.” 


THIS  MAY  TAKE  CARE  OF  MARCH— In  the  Las  Cruces 
(N.M.)  Sun-News  under  a  Roswell  dateline  it  is  written; 
“Officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Si)ace  Administra¬ 
tion  have  been  trying  to  test  a  Viking  spacecraft,  which  tlie 
United  States  hopes  to  use  for  a  soft  landing  on  March  in 
1976  .  .  .”  Too  bad  they  aren’t  planning  a  bard  landing  on 
that  usually  disagreeable  month. 


DEFINITIVE  DEFINITIONS  DEPT.— Playboy's  Unabashed 
Dictionary  for  the  month  of  June  defines  a  marriage  license 
as  a  noosepaper. 


BULLETIN  BOARD  BRIEFS — After  the  Trenton  Times 
circulation  department  had  placed  a  classified  ad  asking  for 
a  “Part  Time  Male”,  a  copy  of  the  ad  turned  up  on  the  news¬ 
room  bulletin  board  with  this  question;  “What  exactly  are 
we  looking  for?” 


THE  WRITING  GAME — In  Panorama  Dialogue  of  the 
W  ashington  Post,  Hal  Willard  was  commenting  on  one  of  that 
column’s  recent  items.  “It  is  difficult  to  respond  to  people 
w'ho  think  they  shouldn’t  be  criticized  unless  the  whole  rest 
of  the  world  is  criticized  simultaneously.  Those  who  shy  away 
from  criticism  ought  to  spend  a  day  wandering  around  our 
arena.  Everyone  is  everyone  else’s  critic.  Editors  spend  all  their 
time  telling  reporters  they’re  terrible  writers  and  reporters 
make  a  career  out  of  telling  editors  they’re  full  of  hot  air,  at 
least.  Of  course,  both  are  right  .  .  .” 

And  then  Seymour  Hersh.  the  subject  of  a  Newsweek  piece 
re  his  joining  the  New  York  Times  staff,  declined  to  philoso¬ 
phize  about  any  “higher  moralities  of  his  mission”  thusly; 
“I  love  writing  stories  that  make  everybody  jump  up  and 
down.  Much  less  of  this  is  ideology  than  people  think.  I  just 
love  scoops.” 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation's  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


BRA-VO  was  all  the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Times  felt 
was  needed  to  cover  the  subject  headline-wise  for  a  story  on 
allegations  of  discrimination  against  city  female  employes  by 
the  city  hierarchy. 


OUR  MAN  HAS  TRIP  IN  WILD  BLUE  YONDER  an¬ 
nounced  the  Bangor  (Me.)  News  for  Brian  Thayer’s  chronicle 
of  a  venture  into  the  sport  of  skydiving.  Brian  related  his 
ground  training  to  learn  the  way  to  land;  “Parachute  landing 
falls  are  practiced  by  jumping  off  a  chair,  bench,  or  anything 
else  that  is  handy  .  .  .”  The  essential  difference  between 
jumping  off  a  chair  and  departing  via  the  plane  door  was 
graphically  related.  Brian  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  of  the 
brief  free-fall  and  then  landed  on  the  runway,  taking  the  force 
of  the  stop  with  his  left  forearm,  only  to  discover  two  hours 
later  his  left  wrist  was  fractured.  Story’s  end;  “When  the  11th 
World  Skydiving  Championships  are  held  in  August  in  Thale- 
quan,  Calif.,  I  won’t  be  there.” 
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"meet 

me 

Hunt^inlle” 


Scheduled  for  1975  completion,  the 
ultra  modern  Von  Braun  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter  is  another  giant  step  forward  for 
Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Situated  conveniently  in  Huntsville 
—  ready  to  serve  a  market  of  over 
three-quarter  million  people,  this 
huge  new  fully  air-conditioned  com¬ 
plex  will  provide  a  concert  hall  seat¬ 
ing  8,200,arena  (for  hockey,  circuses, 
rodeo,  basketball,  ice  skating  etc.), 
capable  of  holding  up  to  9,500,  an 
exhibit  hall  with  20,000  square  feet 
of  exhibit  space,  little  theater  of  475 
seats,  and  a  creative  arts  museum. 

Meet  all  the  big — growing  Hunts¬ 
ville  market  thru  the  major  commu¬ 
nications  force  in  the  market... 

The  Huntsville  Times 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Editor  &L 

Robert  U.  Brown 
Publiiher  end  Editor 
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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


The  press  in  Latin  America 

Military  dictators  who  control  the  jtress  through  threats  and  in¬ 
timidations  are  not  new  in  Latin  America.  The  oildiiy  is  that  none 
ol  the  new  ones  seem  to  learn  anything  from  the  downfall  of  their 
predecessors.  .\t  least  a  half-do/en  iron-fisted  dictators  have  gone  down 
the  drain  in  \arioiis  Latin  .American  countries  in  the  last  20  years 
and  one  of  the  reasons  in  every  case  was  their  ellorts  to  manipulate 
the  news  ami  keep  their  ])eople  from  knowing  what  was  going  on. 

lint  the  practice  continues.  I'he  new  dictators  continue  to  try  to 
do  the  sanie  thing.  1  he  latest  example  is  in  Peru. 

The  military  rulers  of  Peru  are  persecuting  editors  of  ncws|japers 
for  publishing  news  consitlered  “insulting”  to  the  government  and 
harmful  to  inlertiational  relations.  .Since  the  military  has  taken  over 
control  of  the  judiciary  it  is  easy  to  make  such  charges  stick  and  justice 
becomes  a  farce — not  to  mention  freedom  of  infcirmation  and  ex¬ 
pression  and,  therefore,  all  freedoms. 

Some  Latin  .American  countries  may  seem  terribly  remote  tet  U.S. 
editors,  lint,  it  must  he  remembered,  Latin  .American  governments  of 
all  kinds  are  extremelv  aware  of  the  force  of  public  opinion  from 
outside  their  own  borders.  That  force  has  been  marshalled  here 
before  by  editors  against  pievious  dictators.  It  should  be  again  in  cases 
like  Peru  where  the  people  are  threatened  to  be  enclosed  in  a  curtain 
of  blank  newsprint. 


(Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Buaineai  Presa  Inc. 


6  klo.  average  net  paid  December  81,  1971 — 26,248 
Renewal  Rate — 76.89fc 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinjon,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil¬ 
liamson 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President 

White  House  official  John  D.  Ehrlichmau  said  the  reason  President 
Nixon  doesn’t  have  more  press  conferences  is  that  “he  gets  a  lot  of 
dumb  and  flabby  cjuestions”  (Shop  Talk,  June  21).  Whereuiion,  the 
President  promptly  held  a  press  conference  (his  first  in  three  months, 
to  be  sure)  and  repudiated  Ehrlichman’s  statement.  He  also  said 
there  would  be  another  conference  a  week  later,  which  might  indicate 
some  future  improvement  in  his  conference  track  record. 

The  President,  in  answer  to  a  cpiestion,  said  “you  are  not  dumb 
and  flabby.  ...  In  looking  over  the  transcrijits  of  various  press  con¬ 
ferences,  I  have  not  seen  many  softballs  and  1  don’t  want  any  because 
it  is  only  the  hardball  that  you  can  hit  or  strike  out  on.” 

The  President  did  make  a  distinction  between  the  mob-scene  tele¬ 
vised  conferences,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  follow-up  cpies- 
tions,  and  the  smaller  impromptu  meetings  in  his  office  which  he 
held  last  week.  He  said  he  preferred  the  latter.  So  do  the  White  House 
reporters.  .An  analysis  of  the  17  cpiestions  asked  June  22  shows  there 
wasn’t  a  dumb  or  flabby  cpiestion  in  the  lot. 

Managing  the  news 

U.S.  .Attorney  Whitney  North  Seymour  Jr.  attempted  to  manage 
the  news  about  a  major  criminal  investigation  in  New  York  and  when 
he  failed  to  manipulate  the  newspajx.'rs  to  his  liking  he  charged  the 
press  with  premature  disclosures  damaging  to  the  probe  and  future 
indictments. 

Reporters  for  the  Times  and  Xeios  already  had  details  of  the  story 
but  were  withholding  publication  for  further  developments.  But  when 
Seymour  made  a  deal  with  Life  magazine  for  an  exclusive  timed  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  made  his  star  witness  available  for  interviews 
for  that  purpose,  he  destroyed  his  ow'n  jxisition,  not  to  mention  the 
security  on  his  own  story. 
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letters 


HIGH  REGARD  FOR  REPS 

Much  comment  was  generated  in  our 
business  by  the  E&P  story  (June  17)  on 
the  change  of  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation  by  the  Record.  1  fear  that,  from 
the  telephone  calls  I  and  my  associates  have 
received,  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  na¬ 
tional  representatives  in  general  were  ma¬ 
ligned  and  the  firms  mentioned  by  name 
were  disparaged. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  actual 
fact. 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  to  separate 
from  Ward-Griffith  Co.  Inc.,  to  whom  the 
Record  had  been  married  for  36  years.  The 
decision  was  reached  after  a  year  during 
which  Ward-Griffith  had  produced  the 
greatest  volume  of  general  business  in  our 
history.  National  sales  for  May  1972,  in¬ 
cidentally,  eclipsed  any  other  month  on 
record.  To  dismiss  W-G  president  Jack 
Kent  as  my  “once-a-year  golf  partner”  was 
not  only  inaccurate  but  gratuitious;  it  made 
left-handed  my  sincere  compliment  con¬ 
tained  in  the  accurate  quotation  that  Jack 
“is  the  greatest  salesman  around.” 

Our  decision  to  join  forces  with  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.  was  based  solely  on 
our  appraisal  that  this  representative  could 
help  us  achieve  the  broad  yet  specific  mar¬ 
keting  goals  the  Record  has  set  for  itself 
for  1977,  1982.  and  beyond.  Our  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  did  not  make  calls  with  S-F-W’s  sales 
forces.  What  happened  was  that  our  men 
first  interviewed  the  front-line  salesmen, 
on  whom  the  paper  and  the  representa¬ 
tive’s  management,  must  rely.  Afterward 
we  accepted  the  invitation  from  three  com¬ 
panies  to  have  a  pitch  made  to  us  by  their 
brass. 

There  should  be  no  feeling  that  this 
implied  any  feeling  that  the  sales  force 
or  the  management  of  either  Cresmer-Wood- 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsby  or  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  were  not  outstanding.  To  the  con¬ 
trary! 

Let  me  re-emphasize  my  high  regard 
for  both  the  sales  and  management  staffs 
of  each  of  the  firms  with  which  we  talked 
as  well  as  for  Ward-Griffith  and  the  com¬ 
panies  not  mentioned  in  the  story.  Any 
discredit  to  them  would  be  a  discredit  to 
the  newspaper  business.  Representatives 
surviving  today  have  done  so  through  a 
broad  overview  of  the  principles  of  mar¬ 
keting  print  media  in  the  markets  most 
effective  for  the  advertiser. 

All  of  this  can  best  be  summed  up  in  a 
paragraph  in  a  letter  from  me  to  each 
S-F-W  salesman:  “I  sincerely  hope  each 
of  you  can  share  with  Jim  Sykes  (James 
W.  Sykes,  S-F-W  chairman)  and  me  the 
complete  trust  with  which  we  have  begun 
this  association.  If  we  on  our  side  have  any 
comment,  criticism,  or  suggestion,  you 
won’t  have  to  wait  to  read  about  it  in  the 
trade  press.” 

Malcolm  A.  Borg 

President, 

The  Record, 

Hackensack,  N.J. 
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LOCAL  BUSINESS 

Your  editorial,  “All  Business  Is  Local.” 
drew  sparks,  smoke  and  flame  from  me.  It 
is  anguishing  that  so  few  follow  your  ad¬ 
vice. 

A  letter  (June  3)  by  William  N.  Roes- 
gen,  executive  editor  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News,  was  the  clincher.  I’d 
begun  to  think  men  like  him  no  longer  ex¬ 
ist. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  most  of  the 
owners  and  publishers  of  newspapers  do 
not  realize  that  when  you’re  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  the  product  being  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  is  news! 

My  experience  has  proven  this.  In  one 
year,  a  defunct  daily  that  was  being  tram¬ 
pled  to  death  by  a  twice-a-week  competitor, 
became  profitable  and  the  community 
leader. 

Circulation,  advertising  sales  and  profit 
was  quadrupled  within  four  years.  The 
competition  was  reduced  from  about  36 
broadsheet  pages  per  week  to  a  four  page 
tab. 

It  was  done  by  throwing  out  the  TTS 
wire!  Then  going  all  local. 

Page  one  was  all  local  news  and  pictures. 
Editorials  had  the  whole  community  in  fre¬ 
quent  uproar  and  argument,  bringing  out 
local  leadership  and  general  interest  sub¬ 
jects  to  all  residents. 

As  a  non-owning  editor  and  publisher, 
that  had  previously  owned  two  weeklies,  I 
learned  that  you  can  make  the  people  of 
your  community  read  your  paper.  You  have 
to  read  it  when  everyone  in  town  is  talking 
about  it. 

Advertisers  hardly  needed  to  be  called 
on.  They  brought  their  ads  to  the  office. 
The  gross  went  from  slightly  over  $100,000 
per  year  to  almost  $500,000. 

Now  that  you  have  the  good  news,  we’ll 
give  you  the  bad. 

The  owners  were  made  nervous  by  the 
spirited,  community-concerned  editorial 
policy. 

After  a  year  of  nit-picking,  criticism  of 
taking  strong  stands,  the  joy  and  excite¬ 
ment  was  taken  out  of  it. 

The  biggest  compliment  I  got  as  I 
departed  to  open  my  own  freelance  news 
and  photo  bureau,  was  a  five-year  covenant 
not  to  compete,  along  with  tbe  nice  profit 
on  the  small  amount  I  had  invested. 

Today  the  paper  is  the  type  you  decry. 
The  community  refers  to  it  as  “The  Shop¬ 
ping  News.” 

Chapman  Wentworth 
Incline  Village,  Nevada. 

*  *  * 

DISAGREES 

Your  headline  “loss  of  inserts  blamed  on 
rate”  (June  10)  indicates  to  anyone  that 
newspaper  rates  are  too  high.  Actually  that 
is  only  the  opinion  of  a  few  of  the  people 
who  spoke  at  the  seminar  and  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  that  this  was  stated  was  that 
the  speakers  were  operating  with  a  limited 
budget  and  wanted  newspapers  to  cut  their 
rates  to  give  them  greater  distribution  at  a 
lower  rate,  in  other  words  they  wanted  it 
wholesale. 

Andrew  J.  Focas 
Advertising  director.  The  News  Tribune, 
W  oodbridge,  N.J. 

,  1972 


CRITIQUE 

Why  don’t  you  start  a  new,  consistent 
policy  of  listing  the  credentials  of  each  of 
your  writers?  You  did  so  under  the  ex¬ 
cellent  story  on  Page  46  of  your  June  10 
edition. 

But  I  surely  would  like  to  know  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  dunderhead  who  turned  out  that 
tripe  on  Page  7,  your  story  on  the  ANPA/ 
RI  convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

NEVER  have  I  seen  such  clumsy  writ¬ 
ing;  never,  a  greater  talent  for  burying 
the  meat  deep  beneath  a  list  of  “commer¬ 
cials.” 

“Attendees,”  indeed!  “Who’s  paper.” 
Unhyphenated  multi-word  adjective 
phrases,  lack  of  coherent  punctuation — the 
list  could  go  on  and  on.  This  mess  sounds 
as  if  it  were  turned  out  by  an  equipment 
salesman  who  works  part-time  as  an  ad 
writer  and  whose  secondary  job  has  given 
him  delusions  of  grandeur,  leading  him  to 
add  that  Madison  Avenue  Touch! 

S.  F.  Tait 

Baltimore,  Md. 

*  *  * 

LINAGE  RECORD 

A  typing  error  in  our  office  here  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  footnote  to  the  linage  figure  for 
the  Courier-}ournal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  as  carried  in  your  issue  of  May  27. 
The  Grand  Totals  are  referred  to  as  being 
based  on  9  columns,  but  they  are  actually 
converted  to  8  columns,  as  are  the  figures 
for  Retail.  General,  and  Classified  (which 
are  referred  to  accurately ) . 

Our  ROP  display  is  published  on  a  6- 
column  basis  and  classified  on  a  9-cohimn 
basis. 

Joe  J.  Carpenter 
Manager,  research  services,  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times. 


Short  Takes 

Events  leading  up  to  the  trouble  were 
still  clouded  early  this  morning  as  police 
tried  to  fill  in  the  banks. — Scranton  (Pa.) 
Scrantoniaiu 

tii  *  * 

Howe,  who  scored  786  goals  in  25  sec¬ 
onds  for  Detroit,  and  Jean  Beliveau,  who 
scored  504  in  18  seasons  for  Montreal  .  .  . 
— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

*  ♦  * 

DISPLAY  AD — You  can  buy  this  quali¬ 
ty  two  piece  living  room  suite  for  only 
$199  during  our  big  sale.  $100  if  bought 
else'where. — Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel. 

*  *  « 

The  United  Dairymen  of  Arizona,  long¬ 
time  doe  of  DDT,  greeted  the  news  \vith 
approval. — Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen. 

H/t  ^  ^ 

Police  still  are  receiving  lab  reports 
from  the  State  Laboratory  on  Evidence 
connected  with  the  Feb.  24  murder  of  a 
32-year-old  East  Windsor  Avenue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  .  .  . — Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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“Editing  the  newspaper  that  has  served  New  Orleans, 
Second  Port,  USA,  for  more  than  135  years  is  facilitated 
by  The  New  York  Times.  The  Times  contributes  to  my 
efforts  to  keep  our  vital  community  well  informed  through 
its  publication  of  a  remarkably  complete  world  news 
report.” 

George  W.  Healv.  In.  Editor 
The  Times-Picavune.  New  Orleans.  La. 
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Many  papers  improvise 
as  flood  stops  presses 

(An  E&P  staff  report) 


Dazed  by  the  most  devastating  floods  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
newspaper  publishers  in  a  wide  area 
across  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  began  mop-up  operations  this  week 
as  the  turbulent  waters  receded. 

In  some  seriously  affected  cities,  where 
electric  power  and  water  supplies  were 
unavailable  for  an  indefinite  period,  pub¬ 
lishers  turned  for  assistance  to  neighbors 
whose  plants  escaped  damage.  Improvised 
printing  operations  kept  many  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Evening  News  of  the  Newhouse  group 
suspended  publication  for  several  days 
until  a  combined  edition  could  be  printed 
by  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
New’spapers  on  June  28. 

Starting  with  the  July  4  edition,  the 
morning  Patriot  will  be  printed  at  the 
Chambershurg  Public  Opinion  plant.  The 
Gannett  paper  will  also  print  some  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Sunday  Patriot  News.  The 
Evening  News  will  continue  to  be  printed 
at  Allentown. 

Others  that  were  shut  down  completely 
for  two  or  more  days  were  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record  and  Times  Leader, 
and  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Standard, 

Until  June  23,  the  Patriot-News  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessors  had  never 
failed  for  120  years  to  publish  a  daily 
newspaper  for  the  State  Capital. 

But  with  speed  and  finality.  Hurricane 
Agnes  swamped  the  flood-proofed  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Patriot-Neivs  faster  than 
man  or  machine  could  keep  it  dry. 

Press  in  water  three  days 

By  Wednesday  (June  28),  a  Patriot- 
News  was  on  the  street  again,  through 
the  generosity  and  cooperation  of  the  Al¬ 
lentown  Call-Chronicle  which  provided  use 
of  its  10-unit  Hoe  press.  The  Patriot- 
News’  own  10-unit  Hoe  press  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  murky  water  for  nearly  three 
days  and  appeared  to  have  suffered  such 
great  damage  that  publisher  John  Baum 
said  it  might  take  several  weeks  to  return 
to  normal  publication  of  the  morning- 
evening-Sunday  newspapers. 

Designed  in  the  early  1950’s  with  the 
lowest  opening  a  foot  above  the  Harris¬ 
burg  flood  level  record  of  1936,  the  Patri¬ 
ot-News  plant  just  could  not  withstand  a 
crest  in  the  Susquehanna  River  that  w’as 
nearly  four  feet  higher. 

Among  other  equipment  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed  were:  air  conditioning,  electrical 
machinery,  office  facilities,  computers, 
reproduction  and  addressograph,  type¬ 


writers,  advertising  files,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  office  supplies. 

Approximately  14,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  30-day  supply,  were  stored  near  the 
press  in  the  basement  and  presented  deli¬ 
cate  removal  problems.  The  company 
hoped  no  structural  damage  had  been 
caused  by  the  swollen  r  olls  of  paper. 

Baum  said  damage  to  the  Patriot-News 
undoubtedly  would  run  into  the  millions. 

All  employes  were  back  to  work  within 
a  few  days,  many  in  makeshift  offices  and 
distribution  centers,  and  no  one  suffered 
loss  of  pay. 

A  fortunate  aspect  was  that  the  editori¬ 
al  offices,  composing  room,  photo  engrav¬ 
ing  and  stereotyping  equipment  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  plant  and  were  un¬ 
touched  by  the  high  water.  The  company 
was  able  to  produce  a  newspaper  to  ma¬ 
trix  stage  as  soon  as  power  was  restored 
to  the  building. 

The  rapidity  which  marked  the  Harris¬ 
burg  flooding  made  the  decision  to  suspend 
Patriot-News  a  quick  one.  With  water  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  desk  tops  in  the  first  floor  office 
and  mail  room  it  was  apparent  that 
Thursday’s  limited  edition  of  the  Evening 
News  would  be  the  last  for  several  days. 

A  telephone  call  Friday  (June  23)  by 
Baum  to  publisher  Donald  P.  Miller  at 
Allentown  brought  a  prompt  reply:  “We 
will  do  anything  we  can  to  help  you.” 

On  Monday  (June  26),  Baum  surveyed 
the  Call-Chionicle  facilities  with  Miller 
and  production  manager  Frank  D.  Mar- 
steller.  He  found  the  equipment  virtually 
identical  to  that  in  Harrisburg,  making  an 
easy  transition  for  publication  of  the  Pa¬ 
triot-News. 

Scranton  plants  used 

The  Wilkes-Barre  paper  arranged  for 
printing  a  combined  edition  (since  Tues¬ 
day)  on  the  Scranton  Tribune's  presses. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  presses,  located  below 
ground  level,  w'ere  under  water,  and  will 
be  out  of  operation  indefinitely. 

A1  Williams,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  said  the  Wilkes-Barre  papers 
printed  an  eight-page  flood  edition  with  a 
press  run  of  45,800.  No  ads  were  included. 

He  said,  “Wilkes-Barre’s  editorial  staff 
utilized  the  news  room  and  composing 
room.  It  has  been  no  hardship  on  us  today 
(Tuesday)  and  the  press  run  was  off  in 
good  shape.” 

Being  a  morning  paper,  Williams  noted 
the  Tribune  maintained  only  a  skeleton 
staff  at  the  plant  while  Wilkes-Barre  peo¬ 
ple  wei’e  getting  out  their  paper. 

Later,  he  said,  almost  all  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  will  be  done  at  Wilkes-Barre,  with 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


PRECAUTION — Publisher  Robert  Collson  of  the 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  receives  a  typhoid 
vaccine  shot  from  school  nurse  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  emergency  offices.  Star-Gazette  plant 
was  flooded. 

only  the  printing  at  Scranton. 

Newspapers  were  trucked  to  the  flood- 
stricken  communities  for  distribution 
where  possible.  The  Wilkes-Barre  area, 
Williams  said,  was  probably  hit  hardest  of 
any  during  the  flood. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  S^inday  Independent, 
not  affiliated  with  the  dailies,  will  be  pub¬ 
lishing  Sunday,  according  to  Tom  Heffer- 
nan,  editor  and  publisher.  He  said  his 
press  on  the  second  floor  w'as  not  badly 
affected,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
facilities  of  the  Scranton  Times,  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  temporarily.  The  Independ¬ 
ent’s  advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  were  flooded. 

‘Out  of  business’  3  or  4  weeks 

Hai-dest  hit  by  flood  waters  among  the 
New  York  dailies  along  the  Southern  Tier 
were  the  Leader  at  Corning,  located  on 
the  Cohocton  River  in  Steuben  County, 
and  the  Star-Gazette  and  Sund.ay  Tele¬ 
gram  at  Elmira,  further  downstream  on 
the  same  river,  in  Chemung  County. 

The  Star-Gazette  and  Sunday  'Telegram 
plant  will  be  out  of  business  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Publisher  Robert  Collson  said  the  water 
rose  to  “typewriter  level”  on  the  build¬ 
ing’s  first  floor,  housing  advertising  circu¬ 
lation  and  business  offices. 

Plans  were  made  for  continued  publica¬ 
tion  from  the  plant  of  the  Gannett  sister 
newspaper  in  Ithaca.  Editions  printed  at 
the  Ithaca  Journal  carried  no  advertising 
for  the  first  few  days. 

A  newsroom  and  “command  post”  were 
set  up  at  the  Elmira  Free  Academy.  The 
Star-Gazette’s  staff  used  walkie-talkies  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  news  desk.  All 
news  personnel  were  equipped  with 
cameras. 

The  worst  damage  at  Elmira  was  in  a 
wing  of  the  plant  that  is  less  than  a  year 
old.  The  pressroom  was  inundated,  and 
the  entire  supply  of  newsprint  was  lost; 
also  inserts  for  the  Sunday  Telegram. 

The  pressroom  panelboard  and  controls 
will  require  rewiring.  Plans  were  readied 
to  steam  clean  the  presses.  There  was 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Flood  stops  presses 

(Conthmed  from  page  9) 


substantial  damage  also  to  the  IBM  360 
computer. 

To  remove  water-logged  newsprint  from 
the  building,  a  crane  was  erected  on  the 
roof  of  the  plant,  roof  and  ceiling  panels 
removed,  along  with  steel  plates  in  the 
mail  room  floor,  to  get  at  the  storage 
area.  The  rolls  were  sawed  into  small 
pieces  so  they  could  be  moved  out  with  the 
crane. 

Gannett  headquarters  said  the  payroll 
was  continued  (in  cash)  to  all  personnel 
and  grants  are  being  made  to  employes  to 
cover  personal  hardships.  Time  off  with 
pay  was  granted  for  employes  to  take 
care  of  personal  damage. 

It  was  reported  that  about  ten  percent 
of  the  staff  had  lost  all  of  their  belong¬ 
ings.  Dr.  Fred  Weismiller,  Gannett  staff 
])hysician,  accompanied  a  Rochester  task 
force  to  Elmira  and  brought  450  ampules 
of  typhoid  vaccine. 

The  Star-Gazette  set  up  a  “Lend-A- 
Hand  Fund”  and  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Foundation  made  an  initial  contribution  of 
$100,000. 

Recently  purchased 

Robert  S.  Howaid,  president  of  Howard 
Publications,  who  bought  the  Cortiivg 
Leader  just  a  month  ago,  told  E&P  the 
dikes  broke  at  5  a.m.  Friday  (June  23) 
and  soon  thereafter  the  water  was  within 
two  feet  of  the  ceiling  in  the  Leader’s 
plant.  After  missing  Friday  and  Saturday 
editions,  a  curtailed  edition  of  the  news- 
j)aper,  in  combination  with  the  Elmira 
newspapers,  was  printed  in  the  plant  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal. 

Beginning  on  Wednesday,  the  Corning 
Leader  was  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Honiell  (X.Y.)  Tribune  for  morning  dis¬ 
tribution. 

With  the  entire  business  and  residential 
areas  knocked  out  by  the  flood  waters,  a 
temporary  newsroom  and  headquarters 
has  been  set  up  in  another  part  of  town 
on  higher  ground.  Corning  Glass  Works, 
the  city’s  major  industry,  will  be  out  for 
two  to  four  months. 

Howard  reported  that  all  employes  are 
being  kept  on  the  payroll  and  paid  in 
cash.  Many  of  them  came  to  the  plant 
with  their  wives  and  children  to  aid  with 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  mud  and  silt. 

At  the  Glens  Falls  Post-Star  and  Times, 
another  Howard  publication  that  recently 
switched  from  letterpress  to  offset,  hot 
metal  equipment  no  longer  in  use  was 
being  readied  for  shipment  to  Corning  to 
hasten  the  return  to  operation.  All  news¬ 
print  was  lost. 

At  Clean,  N.Y.,  the  flood  kept  the 
Times-Herald  from  publishing  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  (June  23  and  24).  Com¬ 
puters,  typewriters  and  other  equipment 
were  moved  to  a  warehouse.  Following 
cresting  of  the  Alleghany  River,  the 
Times-Herald  resumed  publication  on 
Monday,  June  26. 

Further  up  the  river,  the  Salamanca 
Rejiiiblir-Press  was  out  on  Friday,  but 
came  back  with  a  limited  edition  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  resumed  full  publication  on  Mon¬ 
day. 


The  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin  and  the 
Press  reported  that  their  plant,  on  high 
ground,  escaped  flood  damage  but  about 
1,000  copies  could  not  be  distributed  in 
adjoining  Tioga  County. 

The  Wellsville  Reporter,  located  on  the 
Genesee  River,  did  not  publish  on  Friday, 
but  came  out  with  limited  edition  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  %vas  back  on  schedule  Monday. 

Adless  edition  printed 

The  Daily  Item  at  Sunbury  Pa.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  went  far 
beyond  the  normal  in  publishing  through 
the  flood  period. 

Publisher  F.  Philip  Blake  and  regional 
editor  Cyril  Kane,  with  a  skeleton  crew, 
decided  on  Friday  to  publish  an  eight- 
page,  adless  newspaper  as  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  was  rapidly  rising  and 
bridges  into  the  city  had  been  closed  the 
day  before. 

With  two  pages  left  to  go  and  only 
minutes  before  press  start.  Mayor  Donald 
Morgan  ordered  evacuation  of  all  but  the 
hill  section  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

The  small  crew  returned  Saturday 
morning  and  completed  the  edition.  That 
paper,  and  similar  eight-page  editions  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,  were  distributed 
free  of  charge. 

The  newspaper  office  is  located  less 
than  two  blocks  from  the  10-foot  wall 
which  held  back  the  river. 

Ottaway  management  authorized  the 
hiring  of  a  helicopter,  which  was  used  for 
three  days  to  ferry  employes  across  the 
river,  bring  copy  and  film  from  bureau 
offices,  distribute  newspapers  to  points  iso¬ 
lated  by  flood  w'aters,  and  to  transport 
food  victims. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Daily  Item  published  a 
16-page  paper  with  ads.  On  Wednesday 
the  pages  jumped  to  32,  back  to  normal. 

In  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  which  lies  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Robei't  Fawcett,  editor  of  the  Press,  said 
their  new  facility  showed  “no  physical 
effects”  from  the  flood  waters  and  was 
able  to  continue  publication  unin- 
terupted. 

Fawcett  said  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  were  curtailed.  However,  he  said  ad¬ 
vertising  was  picking  up  on  Tuesday 
(June  27)  and  that  full  circulation  had 
been  restored. 

Lark  of  water  is  problem 

“Our  biggest  problem  at  the  moment,” 
He  told  E&P,  “was  getting  water.”  He 
Sdid  a  temporary  solution  was  connecting 
a  garden  hose  with  a  pump  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  well. 

Fawcett  said  the  paper  was  publishing 
an  average  of  two  full  pages  of  flood 
pictures  everyday.  A  sister  paper,  the 
Berwick  Enterprise,  also  was  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  near  normal  publishing  operations. 

The  Danville  News  was  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  for  one  issue  on  Satur¬ 
day  (June  24)  because  no  staffers  could 
get  from  their  homes  into  the  plant. 
The  News  ran  into  difficulties  on  Thurs¬ 
day  (June  22)  when  utilities  and  water 
were  cut  off.  As  a  result  the  Friday  issue 
was  reduced  to  four  pages. 

Water  flown  in  to  Danville  by  helicopter 
from  Hazelton  was  rationed  at  various 
points  within  the  town.  Some  of  it  was 


Clean-up  with  Lysol  ads 
run  by  SSC&B  in  papers 

Lysol,  the  household  cleaner  and  disin¬ 
fectant,  placed  500-line  advertisements  in 
seveial  Pennsylvania  newspapers  this 
week  to  remind  readers  that  they  can 
clean-up  best  with  that  product.  The  ads 
were  prepared  and  placed  by  SSC&B  ad 
agency. 


provided  to  the  newspaper,  which  is  print¬ 
ed  offset. 

The  Pottstown  Mercury  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Lebanon  News  on  Friday, 
June  23,  after  flood  waters  submerged  the 
presses  and  ruined  the  paper’s  “just 
replenished”  supply  of  newsprint. 

The  News  got  out  a  four-page  tabloid 
paper  on  June  23  thanks  to  the  assistance 
of  a  local  printer  who  publishes  a  shopper. 

The  next  day,  Ted  Gress,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  pressroom  and  composing 
room  people  were  bussed  about  40  miles  to 
the  Pottstown  Mercury  plant.  The  News 
has  been  printed  there  since  Saturday, 
June  24. 

$2-million  damage  feared 

Gress  said  a  telephone  line  was  opened 
between  Lebanon  and  Pottstown  for 
transmission  of  some  late  breaking  stories 
by  dictation. 

Gress  said  damage  to  the  Lebanon 
News  plant  has  been  estimated  at  $2,000,- 
000.  As  of  Tuesday,  (June  27)  an  esti¬ 
mated  3,000,000  gallons  of  water  had  been 
pumped  out  of  the  basement. 

Gress  said  a  large  hole  had  to  be 
punched  out  of  a  building  wall  to  enable  a 
bulldozer  to  enter  and  shove  out  water¬ 
logged  rolls  of  newsprint. 

Gress  said  there  has  been  no  indication 
as  to  when  letterpress  units  can  be  placed 
back  in  operation.  He  said  that  plans  call 
for  the  paper  to  continue  publication  at 
the  Mercury  for  as  long  as  it  is  required. 

He  said  Monday’s  paper  ran  28  pages, 
Tuesday’s  was  22  pages  and  there  were  36 
pages  planned  for  Wednesday  and  40  on 
Thursday.  “All  fairly  close  to  normal,” 
Gress  remarked. 

PNPA  records  lost 

Another  victim  was  the  modern  head¬ 
quarters  building  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Water 
rose  15  feet,  covering  the  first  floor  of  the 
building.  The  water  destroyed  all  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  association  and  office  equip¬ 
ment. 

First  word  of  the  flooding  reached  gen¬ 
eral  manager  G.  Richard  Dew  at  the 
PNPA  convention  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Most  of  his  staff  was  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  it  was  too  late  to  get  back  in  time 
to  salvage  records. 

Many  of  the  publishers  at  the  meeting 
got  flash  word  that  the  storm  was  causing 
floods  in  their  communities.  Heavy  rains 
and  flood  conditions  in  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  slowed  their  return  to  home  towns. 

The  Milton  Standard  was  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  on  June  23.  A  dozen  area 
weeklies  also  are  printed  by  the  Standard. 

Publisher  William  Hastings  said  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FLOOD  REPORTERS  of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  worit  on  their  stories  in  the  school  board 
meeting  room;  from  left — Peg  Gallagher,  Tom  Page  and  Ansley  Rambeau.  High  water  damaged 

the  S-G  building. 


offset  presses  and  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment  were  under  S6V2  inches  of  water  at 
one  time.  The  composing  room  area  on  the 
second  floor  was  not  affected.  Fortunately 
he  said  pressmen  managed  to  remove  the 
motors  from  the  presses  before  the  water 
came  over  the  top  of  them. 

He  said  clean-up  crews  were  removing 
the  heavy  coating  of  mud  and  slime  off 
the  presses,  and  International  Paper  Co. 
was  expediting  a  newsprint  shipment.  He 
said  35  tons  of  paper  were  lost  in  the 
flood.  Five  rolls  were  undamaged. 

Another  problem  was  telephone  commu¬ 
nications.  Hastings  said  only  one  line  was 
operating  and  before  hanging  up,  he 
a.sked  the  E&P  reporter  to  phone  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.  to  relay  the  message: 
“Expedite  the  shipment.”  An  IP  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  the  Company’s  salesmen 
were  also  having  trouble  getting  through 
to  customers. 

Limited  editions  for  awhile 

Hastings  said  he  did  not  know  when  the 
Standard  would  be  able  to  resume  publish¬ 
ing  in  its  plant.  He  planned  to  put  out 
limited  editions  starting  on  Thur.sday 
(June  29)  using  the  facilities  of  either 
the  Bloomshurg  Press  or  Dtiuville  Xeu's, 
which  are  both  offset.  He  said  he  was  very 
grateful  to  these  publishers  for  their  as¬ 
sistance.  But  he  was  even  more  pleased  by 
the  offer  extended  by  his  “arch  rival,”  the 
Suvbnry  Item,  which  offered  to  print  the 
Standard  until  it  got  back  on  its  feet. 

Hastings  said  the  publishers  of  the  12 
weeklies  had  found  other  planters. 

Flooding  prevented  the  Lock  Haven  Ex¬ 
press  from  publi.shing  editions  on  Friday 
(June  23)  and  Saturday.  The  waters 
knocked  out  10  bridges  and  cut  off  road¬ 
ways  in  and  out  of  the  city,  halting  dis¬ 
tribution  of  copies  of  the  paper  that  is 
printed  30  miles  away  at  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Mirror’s  plant  in  State  College — 
Bellefonte. 

On  Monday,  a  16-page  paper  contained 
no  advertising  since  nearly  all  of  the  food 
stores  and  other  Lock  Haven  merchants 
were  “wrecked,”  editor  F.  D.  O’Reilly  III 
said.  The  edition  featured  nine  pages  of 


flood  photographs.  Reilly  said  the  papers 
were  “going  like  hot  cakes.”  .Additional 
copies  had  to  be  run  off  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand.  He  estimated  it  would  be  two 
weeks  before  the  food  stoi’es  are  able  to 
re-establish  normal  business.  He  said  that 
the  furniture  stores  had  managed  to  sal¬ 
vage  some  goods  and  were  offering  them 
for  sale  in  ads. 

Free  copies  of  the  Express  were 
provided  to  a  flood  refuge  center  on  the 
Lock  Haven  State  College  campus. 

As  for  the  newspajier  building,  Reilly 
said  the  water  mark  reached  five  feet  up 
the  wall  on  the  first  floor.  Presses  and 
other  equipment  used  before  the  printing 
was  jobbed  out  to  the  Mirror  about  two 
years  ago  was  completely  under  water  in 
the  basement. 

Pittsburgh  and  Johnstown  escape 

While  the  flood  waters  crested  at  37 
feet,  12  feet  above  flood  stage  but  far 
below  the  record  of  45  feet  set  in  1936,  the 
Pittshnryh  Post-Gazette  and  Press  housed 
just  two  blocks  off  the  river  remained 
fairly  diy.  A  power  failure  delayed  print¬ 
ing  of  the  paper  Friday  and  the  final 
edition  of  the  Saturday  morning  Post- 
Gazette  had  to  be  curtailed  because  of 
high  water  outside  the  plant  itself.  There 
were  also  problems  in  getting  the  papers 
delivered. 

Managing  editor  Joe  Shuman  of  the 
Post-Gazette,  who  was  with  the  P.G.  when 
it  was  swamped  by  the  1936  flood,  said 
sand  bags  had  been  stockpiled  near  the 
building  in  the  event  they  were  needed. 

Another  paper  that  escaped  the  de¬ 
vastation  was  the  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat.  Except  for  minor  alteration  of 
motor  carrier  deliveries  James  W.  Krider, 
managing  editor,  said  there  was  “no  high 
water  this  time.”  The  paper  was  flooded 
in  1889  when  a  dam  broke  and  again  in 
1936.  Since  the  last  flood,  Krider  said  the 
river  channels  have  been  deepened  and 
widened  and  concrete  retaining  walls  con¬ 
structed. 

Interestingly  enough,  Krider  said  the 
newspaper  was  at  that  moment  preparing 
a  story  on  how  the  channel  improvements 


were  made.  He  thought  the  story  might  be 
picked  up  by  papers  in  flood-stricken  cit¬ 
ies. 

The  Chambershury  Public  Opinion  also 
experienced  only  minor  delivery  problems 
when  the  community  was  split  in  half  for 
about  30  hours.  The  paper  continued  to 
publish. 

As  far  south  as  Richmond,  Va.  where 
the  James  River  inundated  the  downtown 
area  and  cut  off  the  city’s  water  supply, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader  pei’sonnel  were  testing  their 
ingenuity. 

John  E.  Leard,  executive  editor,  said 
the  plant  fortunately  is  in  the  right  area 
for  electrical  power,  but  water  needed  for 
the  Letterflex  platemaking  machine  was 
cut  off. 

He  said  that  Vincent  Wolstenholme, 
plant  engineering  director,  arranged  to 
have  a  7,000  gallon  gasoline  tank  truck 
tap  into  the  deep  well  of  a  nearby  hydro- 
matics  concern. 

Harry  Hamm,  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register,  said  the  papers 
continued  to  publish  despite  water  in  the 
basement  of  the  plant.  He  said  sand  bags 
were  placed  around  the  building  and 
pumps  were  operated. 

As  far  as  he  knew,  he  said  no  daily 
papers  in  the  state  were  forced  to  miss 
publication  during  the  flooding.  A  bureau 
in  New  Martinsville  was  flooded  but  this 
did  not  hinder  the  reporters  from  getting 
news  to  Wheeling. 

• 

Syracuse  papers 
send  local  teams 
to  cover  floods 

When  the  worst  floods  in  the  state’s 
history  struck  New  York’s  Southern  Tier, 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Journnl- American 
dispatched  teams  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  into  the  area  90  miles  south  to 
cover  the  disaster. 

Editor  William  D.  Cotter  of  the 
Newhouse  newspapers  decided  that  cover¬ 
age  by  his  own  staff  was  needed  to  supple¬ 
ment  wire  service  reports  to  keep  readers 
fully  informed. 

The  newspapers  chartered  a  plane  to 
take  one  team — reporters  Richard  G.  Case 
and  Robert  R.  Haggart  (also  political 
writer)  and  photographer  Bob  Brown — to 
Elmira. 

.Another  team,  reporter  Daniel  McDon¬ 
ald  and  reporter  William  Crozier,  who  is 
also  a  photographer,  left  by  car  for  the 
stricken  area. 

Haggart,  Case,  and  Brown  landed  at 
the  Chemung  County  Airport,  despite  re¬ 
ports  that  the  airfield  was  closed.  Crozier 
and  McDonald  drove  into  Horseheads, 
north  of  Elmira,  then  made  their  way  into 
the  city  over  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid 
flooded  areas. 

Before  landing.  Brown  snapped  aerial 
views  of  Elmira. 

The  Syracuse  team  arrived  home  an 
hour  before  the  Sunday  deadline — in  time 
to  get  their  photos  and  stories  into  the 
first  edition  of  the  Sunday  Herald- 
American. 

Haggart  telephoned  his  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Corning  developments — and 
was  the  first  to  report  the  rising  death 
toll  in  that  area. 
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How  to  put  out  a  newspaper 
after  a  disastrous  flood 


By  Jack  Weaver 

City  editor,  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal 

The  following  account  is  written  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  press.  It’s  a  report  on  how 
to  put  out  a  newspaper  after  a  disastrous 
flood.  We’re  expei-ts  at  the  Rapid  City 
Journal — we  did  it  once.  None  of  us  cares 
to  become  any  more  expert. 

It  looked  like  an  easy  Saturday  morning 
coming  up.  On  Saturday  we  combine  our 
first  two  editions  for  most  of  our  34,000 
press  run  then  do  a  quick  makeover  of 
two  pages  for  the  last  edition. 

Most  of  the  material  was  in  hand — 
some  National  Guard  training  pictures 
from  the  Badlands,  a  feature  of  limited 
prospecting  in  spite  of  soaring  gold 
prices,  a  new  commander  at  Ellsworth 
AFB — and  all  we  had  to  do  was  open  the 
mail,  handle  some  local  calls  and  make  a 
quick  run  to  the  “cop  shop.’’  Then  the  five 
people  on  news  duty  could  turn  it  over  to 
the  Sunday  issue  news  crew  and  head  for 
the  Black  Hills  for  weekend  outings. 

It  became  obvious  Friday  evening  with 
reports  of  heavy  rain  and  radio  warnings 
to  Black  Hills  campers  to  flee  to  high 
ground  that  Saturday  publication  wouldn’t 
be  so  easy.  Still  we  never  imagined  it 
would  be  impossible. 

The  rain  and  the  reports  from  the  Hills 
grew  worse  during  the  evening  Friday. 
Heading  for  home  about  9  or  9:30  p.m.  I 
stopped  by  the  office  and  learned  from  a 
night  proofreader  that  photographer  Don 
Polovich  and  wire  editor  Jerry  Mashek 
had  gone  to  the  Hills.  I  grabbed  a  Pentax 
“just  in  case’’  and  started  home. 

A  short  detour 

I  took  a  short  detour  out  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard  toward  Canyon  Lake  Park  to  see 
what  was  happening.  We  were  stopped  by 
firemen  several  blocks  from  the  park  and 
told  there  was  water  in  the  street  and  we 
could  go  no  farther. 

I  took  a  right  on  Soo  San  Drive,  cros.sed 
a  bridge  just  inches  above  Rapid  Creek 
(and  soon  to  disappear),  drove  through 
curb-to-curb  water  from  local  runoff  on 
West  Main,  one  of  the  highest  streets  in 
town,  and  reached  our  home. 

Still  it  was  a  lark.  Our  neighborhood 
poured  out  of  their  homes  to  watch  a  VW 
stalled  and  floated  sideways  at  an  inter- 
.section  which  is  swamped  by  every  good 
rain.  Nobody  was  hurt  and  a  wrecker 
finally  pulled  the  car  out  and  it  started. 

A  little  later  the  radio  chatter  became  a 
continuous  plea  for  everyone  along  Rapid 
Creek  to  evacuate  their  homes  immediate¬ 
ly.  We  knew  we  were  in  for  major  trou¬ 
ble. 

Starting  then  I  lost  track  of  time  and 
didn’t  regain  it  for  days.  I  went  to  bed, 
planning  to  sleep  a  little  and  head  out 
before  first  light.  I  don’t  know  how  long  I 
slept,  but  calls  from  Minneapolis  and  New 
York  woke  me  before  daylight. 


Radio  broadcasts,  now  restored  after  an 
outage,  indicated  there  had  been  loss  of 
life  and  damage  was  very  serious.  I  also 
learned  of  some  rock  slides  and  was  sure 
our  photographer  and  wire  editor  would 
be  stuck  in  the  Hills  and  there  would  be 
no  flood  pictures  for  our  Saturday  paper. 

I  took  to  high  ground  and  headed  for 
Canyon  Lake  Park.  As  I  passed  Stevens 
High  School  with  a  sweeping  view  over 
the  city  to  the  east  I  could  see  in  the 
grey,  soggy  first  light  the  uncontrolled 
fires  around  the  downtown  aiea. 

Streets  were  mostly  deserted,  but  about 
a  block  from  Canyon  Lake  two  men  were 
walking  toward  me  down  the  center  of  the 
road — Polovich  and  Mashek.  They  had 
hiked  in  some  three  miles  from  where 
they  left  their  pickup  truck  beyond 
washed-out  bridges.  They  were  still  five 
miles  from  the  office. 

The  lake  was  gone 

They  couldn’t  believe  what  they  had 
seen  and  that  Canyon  Lake  was  gone.  We 
walked  back  to  the  park  and  the  lake  bed 
that  had  once  been  the  pride  of  the  city. 
The  lake  was  indeed  gone.  In  the  center 
was  a  large  river  and  the  rest  of  the 
lakebed  and  park  below  were  filled  with 
cars,  pieces  of  homes  and  bodies. 

After  a  few  more  photos,  we  headed  for 
the  Journal.  On  the  obvious  route  down 
Main  Street  we  were  stopped  by  fallen 
power  lines  and  water  at  Baken  Park.  We 
headed  north  and  tried  the  West  Chicago- 
Omaha  Street  approach.  There  we  were 
stopped  by  a  relatively  new  four-lane 
bridge  sagging  in  the  center.  New  cars 
from  Cochran  Olds  and  mobile  homes 
from  two  lots  acioss  the  street  were  scat¬ 
tered  about  like  a  box  of  toothpicks  fallen 
from  a  table. 

Mashek  and  Polovich  walked  onto  the 
weakened  bridge  and  a  policeman  shouted 
for  them  to  come  back.  The  photographer 
kept  on  going  and  walked  the  lest  of  the 
way  to  the  office  shooting  the  first  pic¬ 
tures  along  another  10  or  12  block  section 
near  the  creek  on  the  way. 

Mashek  and  I  headed  north  out  of  town 
on  the  interstate  and  finally  found  a  route 
to  the  downtown  area  (west  Boulevard) 
on  our  third  try.  The  downtown  area  re¬ 
sembled  a  scene  as  I  would  imagine  it 
from  World  War  III.  Litter  had  floated 
onto  Main  Street.  The  few  people  about  us 
seemed  dazed.  Most  of  the  traffic  was 
emergency  vehicles  running  full  throttle 
on  acceleration  and  sirens. 

At  the  office  Mashek  failed  in  his  try  to 
call  home,  then  took  my  car  to  go  let  his 
family  know  he  was  okay.  I  never  got  a 
dial  tone,  but  somehow  managed  to  reach 
my  wife’s  family  next  to  the  creek  in 
Rapid  Valley.  I  learned  they  had  water  to 
the  doorway  but  were  all  right.  But  while 


we  were  talking  they  reported  people 
screaming  in  the  treetops  across  the 
stream  from  them. 

Completing  a  call  was  a  one-in-a-million 
shot  at  that  time,  so  I  took  the  location 
and  i-an  two  blocks  to  the  sheriff’s  office  to 
send  boats.  There  I  learned  there  were 
nine  known  dead.  While  I  was  running  the 
two  blocks  back  to  the  office  the  toll 
climbed  to  20. 

Here  the  hour  gets  lost,  but  sometime 
after  my  return  I  found  Mashek  was 
back,  Ron  Bender  had  reported  in  for  wire 
desk  duty  (he  recalls  coming  in  just  be¬ 
fore  7  a.m.),  Polovich  was  developing  film 
and  Harold  Higgins  came  in  from  a  night 
of  rescue  work. 

I  told  Mashek  and  Higgins  to  start 
writing  in  first  person.  About  this  time 
Clyde  Gaffin,  composing  room  foreman, 
told  me  the  gas  was  off  and  metal  pots 
frozen.  Knowing  publication  would  at 
least  be  delayed,  I  told  everyone  we  would 
woi  k  for  AP  for  now. 

Higgins  and  Mashek  started  writing 
their  colorful  accounts.  I  told  AP  in  a 
phone  call  that  got  through  that  we  would 
start  putting  information  on  the  wire  and 
they  could  make  a  story  out  of  it.  And 
that’s  what  we  did.  I  started  writing  and 
Bender  grabbed  copy  from  my  typewriter 
almost  paragraph  at  a  time  to  send  the 
world  the  early  accounts.  He  did  the  same 
on  the  pieces  by  Mashek  and  Higgins 
which  received  nationwide  play,  leaving 
not  one  split-second  to  clean  up  grammar 
or  style. 

Fir!«t  pictures  sent  out 

About  this  time  Don  Polovich  had  his 
first  pictures  ready  for  transmission  and 
he  filed  for  AP  the  first  photos  used  by 
the  major  newsmagazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  When  engraver  Bob  Stevens  came  in 
he  transmitted  pictures  so  Polovich  could 
return  to  the  flood  scene. 

Sometime  early  Saturday  morning  Jer¬ 
ry  Shoener,  circulation  manager,  reported 
there  could  be  no  Saturday  publication. 
Sometime  soon  AP  men  started  aniving 
and  we  turned  our  wiie  service  obligation 
over  to  them  and  staited  planning  for  our 
own  newspaper — whenever  we  might  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

A  few  more  staff  members  arrived. 
Paul  Cross  came  through  the  rubble  and 
headed  for  civil  defense  headquarters.  Ed¬ 
itor  Jim  Kuehn  started  writing  several 
eyewitness  accounts,  pausing  only  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Publisher  James  “Rusty”  Swan 
about  getting  out  a  weekend  newspaper. 

The  toll  of  nine  known  dead  climbed 
steadily  beyond  100. 

Before  the  day  was  out  we  weie  de¬ 
luged  by  visiting  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  At  least  50  of  them  were  here  the 
first  few  days  and  we  tried  to  provide  a 
typewriter  for  each.  We  told  them  they 
were  welcome  to  phone  if  they  were 
willing  to  wait  20  minutes  for  a  dial  tone. 

Meantime  the  water  and  gas  were  off. 
Mechanical  Supt.  Herb  Daughenbaugh, 
back  from  a  night  of  rescuing  his  grand¬ 
children  from  a  home  that  was  destroyed, 
brought  in  water  in  garbage  pails  to  use 
{Continued  on  page  25) 
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Photographers 
oppose  code  on 
court  pictures 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association,  meeting 
in  Orlando,  Florida,  this  week  passed  a 
resolution  opposing  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  proposed  revision  of  its  judi¬ 
cial  conduct  code  which  would  continue 
exclusion  of  news  photography,  recording, 
broadcasting  and  telecasting  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

In  the  resolution,  submitted  by  Donald 
L.  Heilemann,  WTOP-tv,  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  NPPA  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  the  board  agreed 
“this  practice  conflicts  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  constitutional  rights  of  the  public 
to  a  free  flow  of  information”  and  urged 
that  the  select  committee  of  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  reconsider  and  strike  the  proposed 
provision  of  its  revised  code. 

The  draft  of  the  ABA  Code  includes  an 
exception  “that  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  a  judge  may  authorize  photogra¬ 
phic  or  electronic  productions  of  ‘appro¬ 
priate  court  proceedings’  for  instructional 
purposes  in  educational  institutions.” 

A  judge  may  also  authorize  broadcast¬ 
ing,  televising,  recording  or  photograph¬ 
ing  of  investitive,  ceremonial  or  naturali¬ 
zation  proceedings,  and  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  or  photographic  means  for  presen¬ 
tation  of  evidence,  perpetuation  of  a  rec¬ 
ord  or  other  purpose  of  judicial  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  election  of  officers  climaxing  the 
27th  annual  NPPA  business  and  education 
seminar  resulted  in  a  sweep  for  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee’s  slate  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  secretary  which  went 
to  the  coalition  slate. 

Jack  Bradley,  photographer  and  assis¬ 
tant  photo  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Jourtml  Star,  is  the  new  president,  and 
Morris  Berman,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
is  vicepresident.  Michael  Anderson,  Bos¬ 
ton  Record  American  &  Herald  Traveler, 
won  the  treasurer’s  office.  The  secretary 
elected  is  Cornelius  M.  Keyes,  cameraman 
with  KTAR-tv,  Phoenix. 

Awards  presented 

Bradley  received  the  Joseph  Costa 
Award  for  “energetic  activities”  during 
the  past  year  and  regional  work  over  the 
years. 

Rich  Clarkson,  Topeka  Capital-Journal, 
received  the  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Award 
for  his  “inspiration  of  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  news  photographers  during 
their  formative  years.” 

The  Sprague  Award  to  a  non-working 
press  photographer  went  to  John  Dur- 
niak,  picture  editor  of  Time. 

The  President’s  medals,  until  this  year 
awarded  strictly  within  the  organization, 
were  presented  by  Dave  Hamer  of 
KMTV,  Omaha,  to  five  Houston  photogra¬ 
phers  who  sustained  serious  injuries  dur¬ 
ing  coverage  of  train  derailment  and 
chemical  explosion  near  Houston  last  Oc- 
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PICTURED  in  conference  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  National  Newspaper  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Orlando:  from  left — Cliff  McNair,  Bremerton  Sun;  Michael  Evans.  New  York  Times; 
Charles  Cooper,  Durham  Herald-Sun;  Morris  Berman,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Jack  Bradley, 
Peoria  Journal  Star  who  is  the  newly  elected  president;  and  Dave  Hamer,  KMTV,  Omaha. 
(Photo  by  Warren  Skipper,  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star.) 


This  would  involve  the  Full  Service 
Bank  Foundation’s  co-sponsorship  of  the 
annual  competition  with  NPPA  and  the 
University  of  Missouri. 


tober  19,  but  “hung  in  there  and  shot  the 
story.”  The  medals  went  to;  Othell 
Owensby,  Houston  Chronicle:  Ray  Covey 
and  Dan  Hardy,  Houston  Post;  Robert 
Brandon,  KPRC-TV,  and  Rick  Hartley, 
KTRK-tv. 

Harold  G.  Buell,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  Associated  Press,  received  the  editor 
of  the  year  award.  Fellowship  awards 
went  to  Harvey  Weber,  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  and  Sam  Fox,  Plymouth  Products, 
Chicago. 

Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  Awards  went 
to:  Steve  Fontanini,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Chris  T.  Button,  KARK-tv,  Little 
Rock. 

Special  citations  went  to  Robert  H. 
Dumke,  production  manager,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  to  U.S.  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina. 

Cornelius  M.  Keyes,  Phoenix,  received 
the  Sam  Mellor  Award,  and  association 
citations  also  went  to;  Bill  Wittich,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  College  at  Long  Beach;  Joe 
Kennedy,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Donald  L. 
Heilemann,  WTOP-tv,  Washington;  Don¬ 
ald  K.  W’ooley,  University  of  Iowa;  and 
James  Gordon,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ohio. 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
Ruder  &  Finn,  public  relations  consultants 
on  the  “Banking  Serves  America”  pro¬ 
gram,  to  make  prize  pictures  available  for 
exhibition  at  banks  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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Fired  reporter  wins 
$900  in  compensation 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  has  ruled  in  favor  of  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record  and  granted  him 
$900,  following  an  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  case  over  his  firing. 

Len  Antell  of  Liberty,  N.Y.  was 
granted  unemployment  benefits  for  a 
12-week  period  after  his  firing  last 
November  in  a  dispute  over  his  coverage 
of  a  police  story  concerning  the  beating  of 
a  20-year-old  youth  at  the  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty  Jail.  He  said  the  editor  gave  him  a 
bonus  for  the  “scoop”  before  discharging 
him. 

Antell  said  that  after  five-and-a-half 
hours  of  testimony  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  withdrew  all  charges  of  misconduct 
and  provocation  in  connection  with  his 
firing. 

Although  a  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Publishers  Employees,  An¬ 
tell  said  he  was  denied  union  assistance 
for  reinstatement  to  the  Ottaway  newspa¬ 
per. 


Supreme  Court  requires 
newsmen  to  testify 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  a  5  to  4 
decision  that  constitutional  ^arantees  of 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Freedom  of  the 
Press  are  not  abridged  when  newsmen 
are  required  to  testify  before  Grand 
Juries,  state  or  federal. 

The  decision,  writing  a  new  chapter  in 
the  often  troubled  relationship  between 
the  government  and  the  press,  means  that 
Earl  Caldwell,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  Paul  M.  Bramzburg,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Courier- Journal  in  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Paul  Pappas,  newsman-photog¬ 
rapher  for  a  New  Bedford  Mass,  television 
station  must  respond  to  subpoenas.  Re¬ 
fusal  to  answer  to  questions  could  entail 
punishment  for  contempt. 

The  Grand  Jury’s  authority  to  subpoena 
witnesses,  a  majority  opinion  said,  “is  not 
only  historic  but  essential  to  its  task”  of 
determining  whether  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  and  protecting  citizens  against  un¬ 
founded  criminal  prosecutions. 

The  only  testimonial  protection  enjoyed 
by  Grand  Jury  witnesses  is  the  Fifth 
Amendments’  privilege  against  self  in¬ 
crimination.  “We  are  asked  to  create 
another  by  interpreting  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  let  newsmen  have  a  testimonial 
privilege  that  other  citizens  do  not  enjoy,” 
the  Court  said.  “This  we  decline  to  do.” 

Majority  opinion  by  '^liite 

The  majority  opinion  was  written  by 
Justice  Byron  White  and  concurred  in  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Associate 
Justices  Blackmun,  Powell  and  Rehnquist. 
The  main  dissenting  opinion  was  written 
by  Justice  Potter  Stewart  with  the  con¬ 
currences  of  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar¬ 
shall.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas’s  dis- 
■sent  described  the  majority  ruling  as  a 
“crabbed  view”  of  the  First  Amendment 
that  reflected  “insensitivity  to  the  critical 
role  of  an  independent  press  in  our  soci¬ 
ety.” 

Justice  Douglas  wrote  “today’s  de¬ 
cision  will  impede  the  wide  open  and  ro¬ 
bust  dissemination  of  ideas  and  counter¬ 
thought  which  a  free  press  both  fosters 
and  protects  and  which  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  intelligent  self-government.” 
Forcing  a  reporter  before  a  Grand  Jury, 
Justice  Douglas  said,  “will  have  retarding 
effect  upon  the  ear  and  the  pen  of  the 
press.” 

A  majority  said  it  did  not  question  the 
existence  of  Free  Speech,  Press,  or 
Assembly  to  the  country’s  welfare,  nor 
did  it  suggest  that  “news  gatherings  does 
not  qualify  under  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection.”  “Without  some  protection  for 
seeking  out  news  Freedom  of  the  Press 
would  be  eviscerated.” 

But  the  Court  said  that  the  cases  be¬ 
fore  them  involved  no  intrusions  on 
“Speech  or  Assembly,  no  prior  restraint 
or  restriction  on  what  the  press  may  pulv 
lish,  and  no  express  implied  command 
that  press  publish  what  it  prefers  to 
withhold.” 


But,  the  Court  said,  “Fair  and  effective 
law  enforcement,”  aimed  at  providing 
security  for  the  person  and  property  of 
an  individual  is  a  fundamental  function 
of  the  government  and  Grand  Juries  play 
“important  and  constitutionally  mandated, 
role”  in  that  process. 

On  the  records  in  the  three  cases  in¬ 
volved  in  its  decisions,  however,  the  major¬ 
ity  perceived  “no  basis  for  holding  that 
the  public’s  interest  in  law  enforcement 
and  insuring  effective  Grand  Jury  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  insufficient  to  override  the 
consequential  but  uncertain,  burden  on 
news  gathering  which  is  said  to  result 
from  insisting  that  reporters,  like  other 
citizens  respond  to  relevant  questions  put 
to  them  in  the  course  of  a  valid  grand  jury 
investigation  or  criminal  trial.” 

Relevant  information  only 

“Grand  Juries,”  the  Court  said,  “ad¬ 
dress  to  issues  of  whether  crime  have 
been  committed.  Only  where  news  sources 
themselves  are  implicated  in  crime  or 
possess  information  relevant  to  the  Grand 
Jury’s  task,  need  they  or  the  reporter 
be  concerned  about  Grand  Jury  sub¬ 
poenas.” 

The  constitution  does  not  exempt,  and 
never  has  exempted,  “the  newsman  from 
performing  his  citizens  normal  duty  of 
appearing  and  furnishing  information 
relevant  to  the  Grand  Jury  task,”  the 
Court  declared. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  of  the  ap¬ 
pellant  was  that  forced  disclosure  of  con¬ 
fidential  information  and  the  identity  of 
sources  would  impede  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public  and  have  a  chilling 
effect  upon  the  process  of  gathering  and 
publishing  news. 

The  majority  dismissed  that  argument 
with  the  comment  that  the  “preference 
anonymity”  of  confidential  informers  was 
a  product  of  their  desire  to  escape  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecutions  and  “hardly  deserving  of 
constitutional  protection.” 

Justice  Stewart  and  the  other  dissent¬ 
ers,  took  a  different  view.  They  said  that 
they  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  “when 
neither  the  reporter  nor  his  source  can 
rely  on  shield  of  confidentiality  against 
unrestrained  use  of  the  subpoenae  power, 
valuable  information  will  not  be  published 
and  the  public  dialoge  will  inevitably  be 
impoverished.” 

Publication  of  confidential  documents, 
such  as  the  Pentagon  Papers  were  not 
involved  in  these  cases,  but  the  majority 
appeared  to  have  it  in  mind: 

“Although  stealing  documents,  private 
wire  tapping  could  provide  news  worthy 
information.  However,  neither  reporter 
or  source  is  immuned  from  conviction  for 
such  conduct,  whatever  the  impact  or 
flow  of  news.  Neither  is  immuned,  on 
First  Amendment  grounds,  on  testifying 
against  the  other  before  the  Grand  Jury 
or  a  criminal  trial.  The  Amendment 
does  not  reach  so  far  as  to  override  the 
interests  of  the  public  insuring  that 


neither  reporter  nor  source  is  invading 
the  rights  of  other  citizens  through  rep¬ 
rehensible  conduct  forbidden  to  all  other 
persons. 

“This  we  cannot  seriously  entertain, 
the  motion  that  the  First  Amendment 
protects  a  newsman’s  agreement  to  con¬ 
ceal  criminal  conduct  of  his  source  nor 
evidence  thereof,  on  theory  that  it  is 
better  to  write  about  crime  than  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Insofar  as  any  reporter 
in  these  cases  undertook  not  to  reveal  or 
testify  about  the  crime  he  witnessed,  is 
claim  of  privilege  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  presents  no  substantial  question. 
The  crimes  of  news  sources  are  no  less 
reprehensible  and  threatening  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interests  when  witnessed  by  a  reporter 
than  when  they  are  not. 

“The  Court  said  that  it  remained  un¬ 
clear  how  often  and  to  what  extent  in¬ 
formers  are  actually  deterred  from 
furnishing  information  when  newsmen  are 
forced  to  testify  before  a  Grand  Jury. 
The  evidence  in  the  instant  cases,  the 
Court  asserted,  failed  to  demonstrate  that 
there  will  be  a  significant  conscription  in 
the  flow  of  news  as  a  result  of  a  ruling 
that  newsmen  were  required  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  before  Grand  Juries  or  criminal 
trials. 

“Reliance  by  the  press  on  confidential 
informers  does  not  mean  that  all  such 
sources  will  in  fact  dry  up  because  of  the 
later  possible  appearance  of  the  news¬ 
man  before  a  Grand  Jury,”  the  majority 
stated. 

Historically  Justice  White  wrote,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  courts  had  not  looked  with 
favor  on  concealment  of  a  crime  and 
agreement  to  do  so.  “Such  conduct  de¬ 
serves  no  encolium,  and  we  decline  now  to 
avoid  it.  First  Amendment  protection, 
designating  a  duty  of  a  citizen,  whether 
its  a  reporter  or  informer  to  respond  to 
Grand  Jury  subpoena  and  answer  relevant 
questions  put  to  them.” 

Press  has  right  to  withhold 

The  press,  the  Court  said,  has  a  right 
to  abide  by  agreements  not  to  publish 
“all  the  information  it  has.”  But  the 
right  to  withhold  news  is  not  equivalent 
to  a  First  Amendment  exemption  to  the 
ordinary  duty  of  all  citizens  to  furnish 
relevant  information  to  a  Grand  Jury 
performing  an  important  public  func¬ 
tion.” 

Justice  Stewart  and  other  dissenters 
felt,  however,  that  “The  right  to  gather 
news  implied  a  right  to  a  confidential  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  reporter  and  his  source 
and  that  when  Governmental  officials 
possess  an  unchecked  power  to  disclose 
information  received  in  confidence,” 
source  will  surely  be  deterred  and  re¬ 
porters  will  be  deterred  from  publishing 
it  “because  of  uncertainties  about  ex¬ 
ercise  of  yower  related  to  self-censor- 
ship.” 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  Justice 
Powell  pointed  out  that  ruling  of  the 
majority  did  not  hold  that  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  were  free  to  annex  the 
news  media  “as  an  investigative  arm  of 
the  government,”  or  that  harassement  of 
newsmen  would  be  tolerated.  The  Courts, 
he  said,  “will  be  available  to  newsmen 
under  circumstances  where  legitimate 
First  Amendment  interests  require  pro¬ 
tection.” 
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Gorkin,  Parade’s  editor, 
marks  25  years  at  helm 


By  Robert  C.  Davis 

Jess  Gorkin,  Parade  editor,  makes  no 
bones  about  it — he’s  a  gambler — and  a 
winning  one  at  that.  Just  look  at  his  track 
record. 

When  Gorkin  began  as  Parade  editor  25 
years  ago,  it  was  “running  fourth  in  a 
three-horse  race”  to  use  his  phrase,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  18  newspapers  with  a  2V2  mil¬ 
lion  circulation.  Now  it  appears  with  98 
newspapers  and  goes  into  almost  17  Vs 
million  homes  every  Sunday. 

But  success  has  not  dimmed  his  fire. 
Gorkin  says,  “The  day  you  lose  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  that’s  the  day  you  leave.  You’ve  got 
to  maintain  that  feeling  of  excitement  or 
you  won’t  be  able  to  impart  any  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  the  reader.  I’m  never  satisfied.” 

Perhaps  its  Gorkin’s  image  of  the  read¬ 
er  that  provides  his  momentum. 

“You’ve  got  to  bring  the  reader  into 
those  pages.  Develop  features  that  we 
know  will  be  intensively  read.  These  are 
stories  that  tie  in  with  his  kids,  family  .  .  . 
and  if  we  don’t  do  that  job  effectively, 
he’s  going  to  throw  it  in  the  corner  and 
not  even  look  at  it.  If  he  looks  once,  twice 
and  it’s  no  good,  he  doesn’t  bother  the 
third  time.  He’s  a  tough  customer;  a 
tough  reader.” 

Plays  every  issue  down  to  win 

Gorkin  points  to  a  recent  interview  with 
Israel’s  Golda  Meir  to  show  how  he  plays 
every  issue  right  down  to  the  wire. 

The  interview  was  cancelled  because  of 
the  skyjacking  crisis.  The  reporter  man¬ 
aged  to  get  it  the  next  day,  wrote  it  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  phoned  it  in.  Parade 
received  it  Thursday  to  run  Sunday. 

“When  you  figure  the  kind  of  plating 
you  do  for  rotogravure,  I  want  to  tell  you 
my  neck  was  sticking  way  out. 

“There  isn’t  an  issue  that  closes  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  improve  a  page  or  a 
story  or  a  cutline  right  to  the  bitter  end. 
We’re  working  under  the  gun.  There’s  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pressure.” 

Gorkin  says  he’s  always  thinking  six 
weeks  in  the  future.  “Now  I’m  living  at 
the  end  of  July  and  we  haven’t  even  en¬ 
joyed  the  summer  yet.” 

Gorkin  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  He’s 
done  a  great  job,  he  knows  it,  and  it’s  far 
from  over,  but  when  it  is,  how  does  he 
want  to  be  i-emembered? 

“An  editor,  especially  one  who  tries  to 
reach  a  mass  audience,  we  want  the  read¬ 
er  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  understand  it 
better  and  try  in  what  little  way  anyone 
as  an  individual  can  to  make  it  a  better 
world.” 

He  quickly  ties  that  bit  of  philosophy  in 
with  the  advocacy  journalism  he  concedes 
to  using  at  Parade. 


that  make  for  better  relations  between 
Russia  or  China.  These  are  people.  We 
have  to  live  together  with  them.” 

Gorkin  acknowledges  that  as  an  editor 
he  enjoys  an  enviable  position,  wide  free¬ 
dom  and  a  chance  to  exhibit  courage,  ave¬ 
nues  to  explore  that  are  closed  to  most. 

“Each  publication  has  to  decide  for  it¬ 
self  what  it  wants  to  do,”  Gorkin  says.  “A 
great  editor  can  only  become  a  great  edi¬ 
tor  if  he  has  the  publisher.  If  the  policy 
from  the  top  says  you  don’t  do  anything 
like  this  ...  I  fortunately  have  been  able 
to  work  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Red 
Motley,  (Parade’s  chairman  of  the 
board).  We  grew  together.  We  set  up  the 
basic  honor  news  program.” 

Exciting  part  of  Sunday  package 

And  it  was  the  program  that  laid  the 
ground  rules  for  the  game  these  partners 
were  to  play. 

“We  had  a  certain  function  to  fill.  We 
had  to  be  an  exciting  part,  a  meaningful 
part  of  a  Sunday  package.  In  1955,  I  was 
the  first  Sunday  editor  and  one  of  the  first 
top  publication  editors  to  go  in  with  a 
photographer  and  spend  a  whole  month  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  we  devoted  a  whole 
issue  to  the  Soviet  Union  Today,  and  that 
was  a  breaking  through — 40  pages  all 
about  the  Soviet  Union.” 

He  adds  that  “many  people  felt  the 
Sunday  magazine  had  to  be  a  weakling, 
editorially  speaking.  In  the  old  days  we 
used  to  say  American  Weekly  was  part 
fact,  part  true  fiction,  whatever  the  hell 
that  is,  see,  and  didn’t  have  any  real 
meaning  to  it.” 

“Is  Jackie  Kennedy  Tired  of  the  White 
House?”  That  was  the  headline  on  an 
issue  that  Gorkin  would  like  to  have 
back.  The  issue  it  ran  in  was  printed  just 
before  President  Kennedy’s  assassination. 

Gorkin  recalls,  “We  suggested  on  our 
own  to  the  newspapers  that  if  they  didn’t 
want  to  distribute  that  issue  they  didn’t 
have  to,  and  some  of  them  did  not.” 

Another  part  of  Parade’s  philosophy  is 
to  provide  newspapers  with  stories,  they 
can’t  get  themselves.  Gorkin  sees  himself 
competing  against  his  papers  as  well  as 
the  wire  services. 

“I  have  to  give  them  something  they 
don’t  already  have.  If  I  don’t  do  that  job 
effectively  enough,  there’s  no  need  for 
Parade.” 

Lloyd  Shearer,  Parade’s  west  coast  edi¬ 
tor,  writes  two  regular  Parade  features 
as  well  as  articles.  In  the  June  25  issue. 
Shearer  patted  Parade  on  the  back  for 
initiating  the  idea  for  the  joint  U.S.- 
Soviet  space  link-up.  Parade  uses  free¬ 
lancers  too. 

Gorkin  praises  Shearer  freely,  pointing 
to  his  recent  Kissinger  story,  pictures 
from  which  Time  and  Newsweek  borrowed 
and  credited  Parade. 

But  when  Parade  places  a  victory 


“I  think  if  you  can  come  up  with  an 
original  idea,  such  as  a  Russian-American 
hotline,  an  astronaut  and  cosmonaut 
flying  in  space  together.  These  are  ideas 
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wreath  around  its  own  shoulders,  it  does 
so  for  the  distributing  paper  as  well. 
Gorkin  says,  “If  we  suggest  the  Washing- 
ton-Moscow  hotline  and  it  goes  into  effect, 
the  newspaper  shares  in  it  as  well  as 
Parade,  because  as  far  as  the  reader  is 
concerned  its  part  of  the  newspaper.  We 
aren’t  a  separate  organization  at  all.” 

Gorkin  likes  to  see  himself  rolling  for 
high  stakes. 

“We  had  a  four-color  cover  on 
Brezhnev.  We  went  all  over  Europe  get¬ 
ting  pictures  of  his  wife,  collated  material 
in  the  USSR  and  outside.  Then  there  was 
the  big  to-do  about  the  mining  of  the 
harbors — and  maybe  there  wouldn’t  be  a 
summit. 

“But  we  felt  our  story  on  Brezhnev, 
summit  or  no  summit,  was  so  good,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  really  knew  very  much  about 
this  guy,  so  that  even  if  the  conference 
were  called  off  we’d  still  be  in  good  shape. 
But  as  it  turned  out  we  were  the  only 
publication — since  I  took  a  gamble — and 
maybe  I’d  have  egg  on  my  face  .  .  .” 

But  Gorkin  won  his  gamble. 

The  worst  indictment  to  be  wrung  from 
him  now  is  that  the  press  fell  victim  to 
President  Johnson’s  credibility  gap  over 
the  Vietnam  war. 

As  for  coverage  of  the  war,  he  says,  “In 
many  instances  the  press  did  a  hell  of  a 
job.  In  many  instances  the  newspapers 
were  too  dovish  or  too  hawkish.  To  that 
extent  the  story  was  not  told  the  way  it 
should  be  told.”  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  of 
Parade’s  Vietnam  stories. 

But  the  story  Gorkin  never  tires  of 
telling  is  how  Parade  changed  the  Sunday 
magazine  field  from  a  filler,  an  entertain¬ 
ment  device,  not  serious  or  meaningful 
news  to  what  it  is  now. 

“.  .  .  American  Weekly  was  number  one 
at  the  time  and  This  Week  being  number 
two,  we  weren’t  expected  to  be  around 
very  long.”  But  that  was  25  years  ago. 
Parade  is  number  one  and  the  other  two 
are  gone.  That  was  before  the  hot  lines, 
space  link-up  agreement .  . .  but  not  before 
the  honor  news  program  .  .  .  that  came 
first — 25  years  ago. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  “hearsay”  strength  of  weekly 
newspapers  has  been  documented  by  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
which  commissioned  Portland  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Center  for  population  Research 
&  Census  to  conduct  a  survey.  It  high¬ 
lights  the  demographics  of  weeklies,  pref¬ 
erences  of  reader  households  concerning 
selected  newspaper  services,  pull  and 
characteristics  of  competitive  newspapers 
and  other  media,  and  readership  and  pref¬ 
erences  of  newspaper  ads.  For  example, 
it  was  found  that  6  out  of  10  subscribers 
leported  shopping  weeklies  for  food.  To 
get  the  word  to  agencies  and  advertisers, 
a  Medford,  Ore.  ad  agency,  Marco-Ideas 
Unlimited,  was  retained  and  it  created  a 
campaign  around  the  theme:  “Oregon 
Weeklies  Measure  Up”.  Personal  visits 
and  direct  mail  pieces  were  targeted  in  on 
several  hundred  advertisers/agencies  and 
some  200  food  brokers,  jobbers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  processors.  A  song  was  even 
created  for  the  occasion.  Sung  to  the  tune 
of  Davy  Crockett,  two  of  the  verses  went 
like  this: 

A  point  to  remember  and  it’s  worth  a 
ton. 

Weeklies  influenced  shoppers  nearly  2 
to  1, 

58%,  that’s  how  many  hon. 

Said  they  read  their  good  ’ol  weekly  to 
get  their  shopping  done. 

Retention  value  cannot  be  ignored. 

So  here’s  another  tidbit  to  be  under¬ 
scored. 

Weeklies  are  kept  for  4  days,  now  aren’t 
you  floored, 

We’ll  get  olf  of  here  soon  just  in  case 
you’re  getting  bored. 

Results:  According  to  Roger  Williams 
of  the  ONPA:  “The  campaign  consider¬ 
ably  strengthened  the  image  of  weekly 
newspapers.  No  longer  are  weeklies 
thought  of  as  a  medium  of  momma-poppa 
atmosphere.  The  advertising  community 
of  Portland  and  food  brokers  are  now 
aware  of  the  medium,  and  placing  more 
linage  than  ever  before.”  A  30%  increase 
was  seen  in  ad  linage  in  the  four  months 
following  the  campaign. 

*  *  ♦ 

Business  interests.  The  daily  financial 
page  in  newspapers  has  become  regular 
reading  for  about  one-third  of  American 
adults,  according  to  a  national  suiwey  just 
released  by  Admar  Research  Co.  The  firm 
said  almost  one  in  seven  respondents  told 
them  they  lead  the  financial  page  every 
day,  with  readership  highest  in  the 
Northeast  and  West,  lowest  in  the  South. 

Readership  of  Financial  Page 


Geographic  Area 
North  North 

Total  East  Central  South  West 


Looked  at 
financial  page 

% 

%■ 

% 

in  part  7  days 

30 

36 

31 

25 

33 

5  or  more  days 

16 

20 

16 

13 

17 

The  survey  also  found  that  financial 
page  readership  was  highest  in  the  big 
cities  and  a  direct  function  of  income. 
Among  families  with  annual  incomes  of 


$15,000  or  more,  over  50%  said  they  had 
read  the  financial  page  of  their  daily 
newspaper  within  the  past  week. 

*  *  * 

Free  ads.  Ottawa  Journal  employes  in 
all  departments  can  run  classified  ads  free 
any  time.  Cam  Duncan  J.  Campbell,  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  New'  York  State  Dailies 
.4dvertising  Managers  Bureau  in  a  talk  at 
the  50th  anniversary  meeting  (June  9) 
that  all  newspapers  might  consider  giving 
this  privilege  because  it  convinces  clas¬ 
sified  sales  people  that  the  product  they 
are  selling  is  good  and  it  helps  to  spread 
the  “gospel  of  classified.”  As  for  himself, 
he  said  he  has  never  placed  a  classified  ad 
without  getting  action  the  first  day  the  ad 
ran. 

*  ♦  * 

Group  promotion.  CARE  Inc.  has  select¬ 
ed  the  December  3rd  issue  of  Parade  and 
the  December  issue  of  Woman’s  Day  to 
inform  the  public  of  its  new  “People  Lov¬ 
ing  People”  group  maiketing  program. 
Tom  Fergu.son,  vicepresident  of  marketing 
at  Parade,  said  the  program  will  contain 
eight  non-competing  package  goods  brands 
that  will  contribute  money  to  CARE  for 
proof  of  purchase  submitted  by  consurflers 
December  1  though  February  1,  1973.  Full 
color  spreads  will  appear.  B.  C.  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Parade  are  coordinating  the 
program  for  CARE. 

*  >1:  * 

Growing  base.  Family  Weekly’s  circula¬ 
tion  base  goes  to  9,500,000,  an  increase  of 
1,000,000  with  the  September  3  issue.  New 
ad  rates  go  into  effect  then.  The  four-color 
page  rate  w’ill  go  fiom  $36,000  to  $38,950, 
cost-per-thousand  dropping  from  $4.24  to 
$4.10.  Black  and  white  page  rate  will  go 
from  $29,750  to  $33,  2.50.  Increased  circu¬ 
lation  is  claimed  in  259  areas  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Since  1965,  FW  has  increased  its 
number  of  distributing  papers  from  160  to 
274. 

*  *  >i< 

Co-op  appointment.  Richard  R.  Bogash 
ioins  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  from 
U.S.  Suburban  Press  (USSPI),  small  pa¬ 
per  reps,  as  manager  of  retailer  vendor 
relations  on  July  5.  He  will  report  to 
Jerome  Tills,  director  of  retailer /vendor 
relations.  Bogash  gained  experience  in  the 
co-op  field  while  w'ith  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau.  .  .  .  Alan  S.  Ward, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Competition  at 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  told  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  that  sellers  should  provide 
promotion  alternatives  to  small  retailers 
in  lieu  of  major  newspaper  advertising. 
He  suggested  advertising  in  suburban, 
weekly  or  minority  newspapers.  “It  seems 
clear  that  offers  of  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  limited  to  major  newspapers  often  can 
only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  large  re¬ 
tailers  which  regularly  use  major  newspa¬ 
pers  as  basic  advertising  media,”  he  said. 
Sources  close  to  the  FTC  say  there  is 
little  hope  that  the  I'evised  co-op  guide¬ 
lines  will  see  the  light  of  day  until  next 
year.  Politics  is  a  factor  in  the  delay,  plus 
the  belief  that  the  new’  guides  w’ould  in 
effect  raise  retail  prices,  since  they  would 
require  retailers  to  utilize  per  case  al¬ 


low’ances  to  pay  for  actual  advertising 
space  or  time.  As  is  the  practice  now, 
most  retailers  consider  the  co-op  al¬ 
lowance  as  a  price  discount. 

*  *  ♦ 

Political  ads.  The  Fair  Campaign  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee  in  Washington  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  use  of  a  symbol  in  political 
advertising  to  signify  a  candidate’s 
w’illingness  to  abide  by  the  committee’s 
code  of  ethics.  The  symbol  w’as  created  by 
Gene  Novak,  president  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  Rumrill-Hoyt  agency  in  New  York. 
It  depicts  an  open  upraised  hand  w’ith  the 
w’ords,  “I  Pledge  a  Fair  Campaign,”  in 
red,  white  and  blue. 

*  *  * 

INAE  news.  The  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Offset  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  renamed  the  INAE  Photo 
Composition  Opportunities  Committee. 
Chaiiman  Norman  McMullin,  business 
manager  and  ad  director  of  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald,  said  the  new  designa¬ 
tion  more  correctly  outlines  the  activities 
of  the  committee.  According  to  a  new 
survey,  only  113  member  papers  are 
printed  offset,  but  272  use  cold  type  and  of 
the  172  that  reported  using  hot  type  124 
expect  to  go  to  cold  type  in  five  years  or 
sooner.  The  committee’s  activities  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  areas:  (1)  “Developing 
sales  opportunities  made  available 
through  new  composition  methods  as  op¬ 
posed  to  an  emphasis  on  printing  techni¬ 
ques  and  composition  mechanics.  (2)  De¬ 
velopment  of  methods  to  bring  newspa¬ 
per  sales  staffs  and  advertisers  abreast  of 

photo  composition.” 

*  *  * 

Ad  report.  May  was  an  “excellent  ROP 
advertising  month  for  most  New'  England 
new'spapers,”  reports  the  New  England 
New’spapers  Advertising  Bureau.  A  gain 
of  13%  W’as  recorded-over  12%  in  local, 
18%  in  classified  and  2%  in  national.  With 
81  reporting,  70  had  overall  gains  for  the 
month  W’ith  11  show’ing  losses.  In  nearly 
every  case,  the  losses  came  from  Sunday 
papers  because  it  w’as  a  four-Sunday 
month.  ROP  gains  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  preprint  linage  been  included 
in  the  totals.  Only  five  papers  have  year- 
to-date  losses  and  “probably  would  record 
gains  when  preprints  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,”  the  bureau  noted. 

• 

Competition  in  Indiana 

Greenfield,  Indiana,  will  get  a  second 
daily  newspaper  by  the  end  of  July.  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Hancock  Daily  News  by 
Thomas  E.  Ketchum  and  Rodney  Fleming, 
owners  of  a  commercial  printing  plant 
W’ith  offset  facilities,  is  planned  for  July 
31.  It  W’ill  be  a  six-day  afternoon  paper, 
politically  independent,  and  will  compete 
against  the  Greenfield  Reporter. 

• 

A  woman  in  the  gallery 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  woman 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  a 
Congressional  Press  Gallery.  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Hundley  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Correspondents 
to  succeed  Clarence  T.  Day  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  House  Periodical  Press  Gal¬ 
lery. 
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More  time  allowed 
for  tv  station  sale 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  has  been 
granted  additional  time  to  dispose  of 
KVOA-tv  under  terms  of  purchase  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  last  year  specify¬ 
ing  the  St.  Louis-based  company  would 
sell  the  station  by  April  1,  1972. 

U.  S.  District  Judge  James  A.  Walsh 
stated:  “Since  its  acquisition  of  the  Star, 
Pulitzer  has  shown  a  sincere  purpose  to 
give  Tucson  a  strong  independent  newspa¬ 
per,  and  to  that  end  it  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  expenditures  and  entered  into 
large  financial  commitments  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  .  .  .  and  assure,  until  that  time,  com¬ 
petition  between  the  Star  and  KVOA-tv.” 

Pulitzer’s  plan  provides  that  if  the  sale 
is  uncompleted  within  the  10  specifieil 
months,  the  tv  station  would  be  placed 
in  a  court-appointed  trusteeship,  all  prof¬ 
its  accruing  going  to  a  charity  or  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

Sale  of  KVOA-tv  had  been  negotiated 
with  Western  Communications  Inc.,  but 
the  FCC  did  not  approve  the  transfer  of 
license. 


5  Oregon  newspapers 
cited  by  educators 

Five  Oregon  newspapers  received 
awards  recently  from  the  Oregon  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  “outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  interpretation  of  issues 
facing  jiublic  schools  and  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  community  understanding  and 
suiiport  for  education.” 

The  Medford  Mail  Tribnne  and  the 
Malheur  Enterprise  at  Vale  were  cited  in 
the  field  of  over-all  education  coverage. 
The  Eugene  Emerald  Empire,  a  weekly 
supplement  of  the  Eugene  Register  Guard, 
and  the  Ontario  Argus  Observer  were 
honored  for  their  feature  story  work. 
Sue  Chamberlain,  a  participant  in  an 
on-the-job  work  experience  program 
with  the  Sheridan  Sun,  and  the  Sun  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  for  her  photograjihs  used 
with  a  news  story  on  schools. 

• 

Year  book  correction 

The  listing  for  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Newsday  on  page  171  of  the  1972  E  &  P 
International  Year  Book  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  as  follows: 

Newsday  is  located  at  550  Stewart  Ave¬ 
nue  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.  (not  500).  In 
addition  to  the  LI  Roto  Magazine,  an¬ 
other  supplement,  TV  Roto  Magazine  is 
carried. 

Under  General  Management  and  Busi¬ 
ness,  the  Director  of  Employee  Relations 
should  be  Daniel  V.  Mannix  (not  David). 


Tagline 

.  .  .  “Passin’  the  Puck”  is  the  tagline 
for  the  column  by  ice  hockey  writer  Rich 
Pasaan  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


3  new  members  join 
API  advisory  board 

Three  new  membeis  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  and 
three  present  members  have  been  reap¬ 
pointed. 

The  appointments  were  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  acting 
on  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
API  Advisory  Board.  They  are  for  three- 
year  terms  beginning  July  1. 

New  members  of  tbe  board  will  be: 
Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Howard  H.  Hays  Jr.,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Daily  Enterprise;  and  William  0.  Taylor, 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  Boston 
Globe. 

Reapi)ointed  were:  Edward  Lindsay, 
vicepresident  of  planning,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill.;  Eugene  S.  Pul¬ 
liam,  assistant  publisher,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News;  and  John  Troan,  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

Ottaway  was  reelected  chairman.  He 
appointed  Curtis,  Lindsay  and  Noyes  to 
serve  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  American  Press  Institute  this 
month  is  completing  its  26th  year  of  oper¬ 
ation.  Since  1946,  283  seminars  have  been 
attended  by  7,634  newspaper  men  and 
women  from  all  50  states  and  9  provinces 
of  Canada. 


Sales  brochure  contains 
newspaper  ad  successes 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independeyit  has  published  a  tabloid  size 
section  showing  21  ads  and  the  results 
they  produced. 

Each  promotion  ad  in  “The  Ad  .  .  .  The 
Action”  series  shows  part  of  a  travel,  real 
estate,  financial,  food  or  retail  ad  as  it 
appeared  in  The  Times  and  Independent. 
“The  Action”  is  stated  in  an  accompany¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  advertiser. 

Copies  of  “The  Ad  .  .  .  The  Action” 
reprint  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Pro¬ 
motion  Department,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  P.O.  Box  1121, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 

• 

Bag  containing  TNT 
left  at  paper’s  doorstep 

Five  sticks  of  dynamite  in  a  paper  bag 
were  found  in  the  eaily  morning  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  North  Shore  Citizen 
weekly  newspaper  in  British  Columbia. 

A  note  with  them  said  “pollution  is 
going  to  end”  and  listed  five  firms  in  the 
Vancouver  area,  police  said. 

The  paper  bag  containing  the  dynamite 
was  found  by  editor  Dave  Butler  and  re¬ 
porter  Bill  Keay.  They  took  it  into  the 
office  and  opened  the  jiackage.  When  they 
saw  the  dynamite  they  set  it  on  the  floor 
and  called  the  police. 
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Ted  Bernstein  retires 

Theodore  M.  Bernstein  will  become  a 
consulting  editor  and  continue  to  produce 
“Winner  &  Sinners”  after  his  retirement 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  July  1. 
Bernstein,  who  was  assistant  managing 
editor  from  1948  to  1969,  will  also  contin¬ 
ue  to  produce  three  columns  a  week  for 
distribution  by  the  special  features  service 
of  the  Times. 


James  J.  Barry,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Mndison  (N.J.)  Eagle, 
a  weekly,  who  later  became  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  WNBC-tv,  has  joined  Gilbert, 
Whitney  &  Johns  Inc.  ad  agency  in  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.J.  as  an  account  supervisor. 


Aurele  Gratton,  executive  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  Le  Droit,  Ottawa,  retired  June  30 
after  25  years  at  the  head  of  that  newspaper. 


Peggy  Royal,  former  assistant  public 
relations  director  at  the  State  Fair  of 
Texas,  has  lieen  named  promotion  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  piomotion 
and  marketing  research  department. 


Donald  A.  Schneider — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor  (a  new  position)  of 
the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier  .  .  . 
JOHK  D.  Crowe — from  reporter  to  city 
editor. 


Family  Weekly  president  and  publisher  Mori- 
Frank  (left)  was  entertained  by  Bermuda's  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Lord  Martonmere  (right),  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  when  he  visited  recently  along 
with  a  group  of  executives  representing  the 
Newspaper  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
stopping  in  Bermuda  en  route  home  from  an 
extensive  tour  of  North  American  newspaper 
plants. 


Robert  L.  Matthei,  Ward-Griffith 
Company,  was  elected  president  of  the 
News])aper  Rejiresentatives  Association 
of  Chicago,  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Thomas  V.  Clifford,  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  was 
elected  vicepresident. 


C.XRL  Bonelli,  who  recently  retired 
from  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  after 
2')  years  as  staff  artist,  has  joined  the 
(iresltam  (Ore.)  Outlook  as  staff  artist. 


John  Thomas,  fonner  city  editor  of 
the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press,  has  re¬ 
placed  John  Harlow  as  editor  of  the 
Lincoln.  City  (Ore.)  News-Guard. 


E.  G.  Cope,  a  veteran  of  many  years 
with  newspaper  circulation,  has  joined 
the  Newberry  (S.C.)  Observer  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 


Franklin  Yates,  publisher  of  the 
Slielbyville  Times-Gazette  is  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association, 
succeeding  Vernon  L.  McKinney  of  the 
Lenoir  City  News. 


James  Brodigan,  mailroom  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Forum,  North  Dakota,  has 
been  promoted  to  circulation  manager, 
succeeding  Donald  Bowker,  who  retired 
after  27  years  in  the  post. 


Robert  B.  Corrigan  has  been  promoted 
to  classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  re¬ 
placing  Paul  I).  Delorey,  who  becomes 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-Inquirer. 


Cal  Thomas,  director  of  operations  for 
Community  Publications  Company  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  has  lieen  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm  which  publishes  19 
weekly  community  newspapers  in  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area.  He  came  to 
Denver  in  Decemlier  of  1971  after  serving 
as  director  of  marketing  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune.  He  has  also  been 
publisher  of  the  Trentonian  in  Trenton, 
N.J.,  business  manager  of  the  Patriot- 
Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Times  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 


Leonard  A.  Bolton  of  the  Branham- 
Moloney  Atlanta  office — elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  corporation. 


Carl  A.  Veno  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free 
Press,  succeeding  George  Fox,  who  has 
been  given  other  editorial  duties. 


Nestor  Izow'Sky,  Publisher  White  Rock 
(B.C.)  Sun  has  appointed  A.  T.  “Skip” 
Kellar  as  editor. 


Robtot  Eunson,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  named 
outstanding  graduate  of  Inglewood  High 
School  in  California. 


WiLF  Bennett,  retired  educational  re¬ 
porter,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province,  has 
l>epn  elected  to  the  West  Vancouver  school 
board. 


G.  Ogden  Nutting,  president  of  Og¬ 
den  Newspapers  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Bethany  College,  con¬ 
tinuing  a  43-year  association  of  the  Og¬ 
den  group  papers  with  the  West  Vii  ginia 
school. 


Lynn  Swann  Davis,  former  woman’s 
editor  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
has  joined  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Arlington  as  director  of  news  and  in- 
foimation  service. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you’ll  want  to  take.  That’s 
where  we  come  in.  We’ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Thom  H.  Billington,  editor  of  the 
Myrtle  Reach  (S.C.)  Sun-News  for  the 
past  five  years  has  resigned,  to  open  his 
own  public  relations  and  advertising 
agency  in  Myrtle  Beach. 


June  Hicks,  garden  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News — awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Women’s  National  Farm  &  Garden  As¬ 
sociation’s  garden  press  contest  for  news¬ 
papers  with  over  100,000  circulation. 

*  *  *  Scott  Hoober,  former  reporter  for  the 

Robert  Badgley  has  been  appointed  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal  and  Beloit 
commercial  printing  sales  manager  of  (Wise.)  News  and  Champaign  (Ill.) 

Sacramento  Union.  The  d.epartment  pro-  Neivs-Gazette — named  assistant  director 

duces  advertising  inserts  for  retailers  and  of  the  Office  of  Public  Information  at  the 
newspaper  supplements.  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City. 
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Ottawa  Citizen  G.M. 

R.  W.  Southam,  publishex*  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
E.  S.  Leigh  as  general  manager  of  the 
paper.  Leigh  joined  the  Citizen  in  1955  as 
production  manager  and  has  been  business 
manager  since  1963. 


J.  A.  Livingston  leaves 
Bulletin  for  Inquirer 

J.  A.  Livingston,  winner  of  every  major 
award  for  financial  reporting,  has  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  its  economics 
columnist. 

Livingston,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  international  reporting  in  1965,  will 
continue  his  column,  “Business  Outlook.” 
It  will  appear  in  the  Inquirer  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  and  will  be  syndi¬ 
cated  to  other  newspapers. 

Livingston  comes  to  the  Inquirer  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  w’here  he  had 
been  financial  editor  and  later  economics 
columnist. 


W.  J.  Edwards,  promotion  manager 
McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital  —  an¬ 
nounced  candidacy  for  the  state  senate. 


Mikh  Rabun,  specialist  in  sports  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  Dallas  UPI  bureau— named 
southwest  division  sports  editor  .  .  .  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edwin  F.  Fite  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Dallas  general  news  desk  and 
special  sports  assignments. 


Carl  W.  Sims,  managing  editor,  Bay 
State  Banner,  Boston,  since  June,  1970 — 
appointed  editor.  Melvin  B.  Miller,  pre- 
iously  publisher  and  editor,  is  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  editorial  responsibilities  to  work 
full-time  on  his  candidacy  to  represent 
9th  District,  U.S.  Congi-ess.  Sims,  31, 
joined  the  Banner,  Boston’s  only  black 
newspaper,  after  woiking  for  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Washington  Post.  Stephen 
T.  CURWOOD,  a  Bay  State  Banner  i-eporter 
since  1971 — appointed  managing  editor. 


Donald  F.  Wright,  operations  research 
manager  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  newspapers  since  December,  1967, 
has  been  promoted  to  research  planning 
director  of  the  newspapers,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion. 


Patricia  LaSalle  Allberger,  former 
feature  writer  on  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen — named  editor  of  George¬ 
town  Today,  a  magazine  published  by 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 


John  P.  Leacacos,  chief  of  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer’s  Washington  bureau  for  the 
last  six  years,  retires  July  1.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1934. 


Lloyd  V.  Perkins,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times- 
Union  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  He  started  at  work  on  the 
newspaper  as  a  carrier  boy  46  years  ago. 


Stephen  T.  Curwood,  a  reporter  for 
the  Bay  State  Banner,  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor. 


Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  has  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Marquette  University. 


DRESSED  FOR  THE  OCCASION— Charles  Rin¬ 
aldi,  city  reporter  for  the  Gardena  Valley 
(Calif.)  News,  a  weekly,  donned  top  hat,  tails 
and  white  gloves  to  cover  a  city  council  meet¬ 
ing  recently.  The  fancy  attire  was  in  reply  to 
a  letter  he  got  from  the  city's  fathers  which 
claimed  that  his  normal  suit  of  clothes  was 
"inappropriate  for  someone  representing  the 
press." 


Hugh  Van  Swearingen  Jr.  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Helena,  Montana,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Morrison,  who  is  being 
transferred  to  Anchorage,  Alaska,  as  cor¬ 
respondent. 


John  B.  Coley  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  promotion  and  research 
department  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent- Journal,  succeeding  Ray 
Mount  Rogers  who  is  retiring  to  travel 
and  write  novels.  Coley  comes  to  the 
newspaper  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Charles  Sutton — named  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Biddeford- 
Saco  (Me.)  Journal  .  .  .  Mrs.  MargarI':t 
Welch — appointed  women’s  editor  .  .  . 
Cecil  Munson,  fonner  sports  editor  and 
reporter-photographer  for  the  Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  News — named  Kennebunk 
bureau  chief. 


Susannah  Grim,  a  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  senior,  has  been  awarded  a  1973 
Sears  Congressional  Internship  for  jour¬ 
nalism  students  to  study  Congress. 


William  C.  Markham — promoted  from 
assistant  display  manager  to  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet  to 
retail  sales  promotion  manager. 


Tom  Decair,  27,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler. 


AND  COMPANV 
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CHARLOTTE  BURROWS,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Magazine  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor.  She 
will  retain  her  editorship  of  the  magazine  and 
be  in  charge  of  the  women's  news  section  and 
special  projects.  She  joined  the  Times  staff  in 
1959  after  being  with  the  Nacogdoches  (Tex.) 
Sentinel. 
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Don  Ferrull  and  Tom  Cullen  have 
been  elected  president  and  vicepresident, 
respectively,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives.  Ferrull  is  with  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  and 
Cullen  is  with  Western  Dailies. 

1972 


Warren  Perry  is  named 
advertising  manager  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Richard  \V.  Carpenter,  vice  piesident- 
marketing,  announced  the  appointment  of 
Warren  Perry,  presently  local  advertising 
manager,  to  the  position  of  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
the  promotion  of  John  Durkin,  from  sales 
manager  to  national  advertising  manager, 
effective  July  1,  1972. 

Perry  came  to  the  Bulletin  in  July, 
1969,  from  the  Baltimore  \etvs-Amcricav, 
where  he  was  advertising  director  for 
three  years  and  classified  advertising 
manager  one  year.  Previously  he  was 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  eleven  years. 

Durkin  was  a  member  of  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Million  Market  Newspapers  office 
in  Chicago  before  coming  to  the  Bulletin. 
Prior  to  joining  MMN,  Durkin  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  over  15  years  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
where  he  had  experience  in  classified, 
travel  and  resort  and  national  sales  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  staff  of  the 
Tribune. 

• 

David  Eisenhower  may 
take  job  at  L.A.  Times 

David  Eisenhower,  grandson  of  former 
President  Dwight  1).  Eisenhower,  in  the 
words  of  his  wife,  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower 
is  “thinking  of  a  writing  career”  and  has 
an  offer  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  which  he’s  got  “filed  away.” 

In  an  interview  on  The  Mike  Douglas 
Show,  broadcast  nationally  June  23,  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  in  reply  to  a  question  about 
her  husband’s  political  ambitions  said:  “I 
think  he’s  thinking  of  a  writing  career 
and  going  to  law  school.  In  fact,  he’s  had 
a  job  offer  already  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  and  he’s  got  it  filed 
away.” 

David  Eisenhowei'  is  now  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  stationed  in  Florida. 
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Warren  Perry 


N.Y.  ad  managers  elect 
Cunningham  president 

Christopher  J.  Cunningham  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital  Newspapers  in  Albany  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  jiresident  of  the  New  York  State 
Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  for 
1972-1973. 

Cunningham  was  elected  to  the  jiost  at 
the  50th  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  held  June  9.  Other  new  officers 
elected  were:  Frederick  P.  Andrews,  Hud¬ 
son  Register-Star,  first  vicepresident; 
Donald  J.  Barnett,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  second  vicepresident;  and  Edward 
J.  Rounds,  Cortland  Standard,  treasurer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Guido  SXKMPKly — named  director  of 
the  School  of  journalism  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Rugg,  information  director  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Weather  Service,  took 
early  retirement  after  21  years  to  liegin 
a  career  in  genealogical  research. 

*  $  1: 

Jkrry  Lackky,  editor  of  Ranch  Maga¬ 
zine,  San  Angelo,  Tex. — named  editor  of 
the  Junction  (Tex.)  Eagle. 

*  ❖  ♦ 

Cecil  Bailey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite  — 
named  president  of  the  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association  .  .  .  Lee  Bell  of  the 
Stillwater  Netvs-Press  will  be  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


Chicago  Tribune  assigns 
seven  reporters  to  its 
new  suburban  news  team 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  assigned  a 
team  of  seven  urban  affairs  reporters, 
headed  by  Paul  Gapp,  44,  to  increase  the 
scope,  depth  and  intensity  of  its  city  and 
suburban  news  coverage. 

The  urban  affairs  reporters  will  inves¬ 
tigate,  explain,  and  interpret  the  causes 
and  cures  of  metropolitan  jiroblems  and 
relate  them  to  the  experiences  and  lives  of  < 
Tribune  readers,  according  to  Clayton 
Kirkiiatrick,  Ti  ibime  editor. 

Kirkpatrick  said  the  successes  of  the 
Tribune’s  investigative  Task  Force  has 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  the  team 
concept  of  reporting. 

“Combining  the  skills  of  a  group  of  able 
urban  luoblems  experts  and  focusing  their 
efforts  under  the  leadership  of  a  specially 
trained  editor  represents  an  innovative 
apjiroach  that  will  keep  our  reporting 
technique  fai-  ahead  of  journalistic  prac¬ 
tice,”  Kirkpatrick  said. 

Paul  (>app  is  director 

Gapp,  as  assistant  city  editor  for  urban 
affairs,  will  direct  the  new  team.  He 
joined  the  Tribune  recently  after  rejior- 
ting  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  di¬ 
recting  the  Urban  Journalism  Fellowship 
program  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  reportorial  team  includes: 

Casey  Bukro,  environment  editor,  who 
will  continue  to  specialize  in  ecological 
news;  Edith  Herman,  chief  education 
writer;  Cornelia  Honchar,  reporting  on 
imblic  aid  and  minority  grou])  ju-oblems; 
Maicia  Opp,  who  will  write  about  juiblic 
health  services;  Sally  Wagner,  who  covers 
parks,  forest  preserves,  sanitation  and 
ecological  news;  Stanley  Ziemba,  who  will 
reiiort  on  planning,  housing,  renewal,  and 
related  news  areas. 

Kirkjiatrick  said  the  team’s  staff  will  be 
gradually  increased. 

Los  Angeles  bureau 
opened  by  Knigbt 

William  Schmidt,  a  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  began  operation  June 
1  of  a  pilot  West  Coast  bureau  operation 
foi-  the  Knight  Newspapers  Wire  Service 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Schmidt  will  operate  as  West  Coast  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Knight  newspaper 
chain  through  September  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  J.  Edward  Murray,  editor 
of  the  Knight  New'sjiapers  Wire  and  cur¬ 
rent  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Schmidt,  25,  has  been  a  staff  member  of 
the  Free  Press  since  1968,  and  has  cov¬ 
ered  national  stories  ranging  from  Kent 
State  to  the  Yuba  City  murders. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Knight  news¬ 
paper  team  that  won  the  Polk  national 
reporting  award  in  1971  for  its  report  and 
investigation  into  the  Kent  State  incident. 

He  was  previously  employed  by  the 
Find  (Mich.)  Journal  and  the  Suffolk  Sun 
on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
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DEADLINE  SEPT.  1,  1972 


The  Don  Hollenbeck  Award  is  given 
annually  for  the  best  newspaper 
article,  magazine  article,  television  or 
radio  script,  or  book  evaluating  the  mass 
media  or  any  particular  publication 
or  news  organization. 


Howard  B.  Taylor 


Howard  Taylor  to  retire  Driscoll  is  honored 
as  consultant  to  Copley  for  university  work 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  w'ho  for  the  past  11  James  M.  Driscoll,  who  played  ; 
years  has  w’orked  as  a  newspaper  format  role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
consultant  for  Copley  Newspapers  and  Campus  of  The  Pennsylvania  Sta 

other  new'spapers  in  the  United  States,  in  versity,  has  received  the  Penn  Sta 

the  Phillipines  and  in  Latin  America,  will  al  for  his  contributions  to  higher 

retire  on  I)ecember  31.  tion  in  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth  C.  Reiley,  his  associate  editori-  Driscoll,  editor,  general  manaj 
al  consultant,  will  take  Taylor’s  place  as  president  of  the  Connellsville  DaU] 
Copley  Newspapers  editor-ial  consultant.  named  the  first  presidenl 

The  Copley  Editorial  Consulting  De-  Fayette  Campus  Advisory  Board 

partment  will  be  merged  into  the  Copley  continues  in  that  capacity  U: 

Technical  Center  under  the  direction  of  leadership,  the  catnpus  nioved  fron 
T  ,  j  p,  ,  facilities  in  downtown  Uniontowr 

^  ®  ^  ■  present  184-acre  campus  with  thri 

Taylor  began  newspaper  work  on  his  jngs  valued  at  $4,500,000  servir 
home  town  newspaper,  the  Mankato  than  1 000  students. 

(Minn.)  Free  Press,  in  1928.  He  subse-  jje  first  organized  a  capital  fun 
quently  worked  as  a  copy  reader  for  the  jn  which  volunteers  raised  more  t 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register.  He  was  on  the  200,000  for  campus  development.  ! 

staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  18  years  was  instrumental  in  developing 

and  came  to  the  San  Diego  Union  in  1953  phone  campaign  in  which  20,000 

as  telegraph  editor.  were  called  and  $30,000  raised  ir 

He  became  managing  editor  of  the  week  period,  and  was  personally  i 

Union  that  same  year  and  organized  the  ble  for  a  $50,000  gift  from  the  Ks 
Copley  Newspapers  Editorial  Careers  Foundation, 
training  program  in  1957.  • 

He  designed  the  format  of  the  . 

Sacrametito  Union  and  worked  on  the  re-  iiCWSpnUl  COUSUUip 
design  of  Chicago  Today,  both  consistent  ,  j  *  I 

award  winners  for  typography.  lUCrCHSCQ  lOF  UlOOtJ 

His  column,  “Layout  and  Design,”  ap-  u.S.  newsprint  consumption  ; 
peared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  May  totaled  901,604  tons  against 

for  four  years.  He  is  co-author  of  the  tons  in  May  1971,  representing 

widely  used  college  textbook,  “Copy  Read-  increase  for  the  month, 

ing  and  News  Editing.”  An  ANPA  bulletin  noted  thi 

Reiley  started  as  a  sports  writer  just  were  five  Sundays  in  May  71,  a 

out  of  high  school  during  the  depression  four  this  year.  For  the  first  five  m 

in  his  home  town,  Hollywood,  Calif.  He  1972,  total  estimated  consumption 

covered  police  and  courts  in  Chicago  and  6.5%  compared  to  the  same  pei 

Rockford,  Ill.,  and  was  managing  editor  of  year. 

four  other  downstate  Illinois  newspapers  Production  in  the  U.S.  and  Can£ 
and  news  director  of  a  radio  station  be-  up  6.3  and  10.4%,  respectively,  a 
fore  joining  the  San,  Diego  Union  in  1954.  ments  15.3  and  8.8%,  respectively. 
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The  competition  is  administered  by 
the  New  York  University  Department  of 
Journalism  and  entries  will  be  judged 
by  a  panel  consisting  of  faculty 
and  professional  newsmen. 


The  award  provides  a  single  $500 
annual  prize. 


Three  copies  of  the  article,  script, 
or  book  must  be  submitted.  The 
competition  deadline  is  September  1 
of  any  given  year.  Entries  must 
have  been  published  or  broadcast  after 
September  1  of  the  previous  year. 

Only  published  or  broadcast 
material  will  be  considered.  Broadcasts 
must  be  submitted  in  script  form. 


The  winner  will  be  announced  in  the 
autumn  of  1972. 


The  Don  Hollenbeck  Award  was 
established  by  a  grant  from  the  Irving 
Caesar  Foundation  in  memory 
of  the  late  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Don  Hollenbeck. 


Mailing  address  for  entries: 

Professor  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications 
New  York  University 
1021  Main  Building 
Washington  Square 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 


Gov’t  big  wigs 
stay  out  of  sight 
of  cartoonists 

By  Mary  Ficklen 

Dinner  napkins  replaced  drawing 
boards  when  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  spoke  to  the  final  session  of 
the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Editorial  cartoonists 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  17. 

Some  60  of  the  95  cartoonists  attending 
sketched  Kleindienst  on  their  napkins  as 
he  spoke  of  Nixon  administration  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  goals  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 

The  sketches  were  given  to  the  attorney 
gencial  as  mementoes. 

He  told  the  group,  “as  I  have  told  other 
groups  in  300  other  speeches  around  the 
country,”  that  the  administration,  and  he, 
as  attorney  general,  wish  to  “see  to  it  that 
the  institutions  of  freedom  in  our  unique 
form  of  government  survive  so  we  can 
hand  them  over  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.” 

The  convention  was  light  on  political 
intelligence  and  heavy  on  shop  talk  and 
business  sessions  as  hoped-for-sessions 
with  President  Richard  Nixon  and  leading 
Democratic  candidates  failed  to  material¬ 
ize  in  this  election  year. 

When  the  president  w’as  scheduled  to  go 
to  Moscow  in  late  May,  AAEC  president 
Hy  Rosen,  Albany  Times-Union,  and  other 
AAEC  officials  postponed  the  usual  May 
meeting  until  June  15.  Presidential 
staffers  indicated  that  date  would  be  a 
possible  date  for  Nixon  invitation  to  the 
White  House. 

Nixon,  however,  failed  to  find  a  place 
for  the  cartoonists  on  his  schedule  during 
the  three-day  meet. 

Hei’b  Klein,  the  communications  direc¬ 
tor,  Kleindienst,  and  other  executive  de¬ 
partment  members  indicated  they  spoke 
for  the  administration. 

Themes  running  through  their  state¬ 
ments  included  praise  for  presidential  en¬ 
deavors  on  both  the  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  scenes  and  a  plea  for  public  backing 
of  the  Moscow  Agreement  and  SALT  pro¬ 
posals. 

Speakers  at  a  State  Department  Audi¬ 
torium  briefing  included  Peter  G.  Peter¬ 
son,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Joseph 
Blatchfoid,  director  of  Action  (the  volun¬ 
teer  agencies),  L.  Patrick  Gray,  acting 
director  of  the  FBI,  James  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  John  Irwin  II, 
Under  secretary  of  State. 

Gray  received  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  files  maintained  by  the  FBI. 

In  answer  to  Tom  Flannery,  Baltimore 
Ereniny  Sun,  Gray  said  he  had  not  looked 
into  the  matter  of  FBI  files  on  editorial 
cartoonists,  but  “I  don’t  believe  there  are 
any  and  I  don’t  believe  that  I  will  ever 
get  angry  enough  about  w'hat  someone 
draws  to  say  ‘set  up  a  file  on  the  cartoon¬ 
ist’.” 

Senator  Henry  Jackson,  1).,  Washing¬ 
ton,  criticized  SALT  accords  at  an  AAEC 
luncheon.  He  said  they  w'ould  guarantee 


Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
was  presented  some  75  napkins  and  menus  with 
caricatures  and  cartoons  of  him  made  during 
his  talk  at  the  Association  of  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoonists  convention.  Next  to  the  at¬ 
torney  general  is  Hy  Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  president  of  the  AAEC.  The 
women  are,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Guernsly  Le 
Pelley,  wife  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
cartoonist;  Mrs.  Jack  Jurden,  Wilmington  (Del.) 

Evening-Journal,  and  Mrs.  Hy  Rosen. 

the  United  States  three  to  two  “inferiori¬ 
ty  in  crucial  categories  of  strategic  offen¬ 
sive  systems.” 

Jackson,  an  early-on  candidate  for  Dem¬ 
ocratic  presidential  nomination,  w'as  the 
only  Democrat  to  meet  with  the  cartoon¬ 
ists. 

Other  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls 
had  refused,  according  to  Rosen,  to  make 
firm  commitments  to  come  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Rumors  presisted  that  staff  members 
for  would-be  candidates  hesitated  to  ex¬ 
pose  their  men  to  the  artist  audience. 

A  high  point  was  a  reception  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  to  open  a  show 
of  political  cartoons  assembled  around  the 
GOP  elephant  theme. 

Some  120  drawings  covering  a  century 
of  elephant-GOP  symbolism  are  on  display 
at  the  gallery.  Among  them  are  four  by 
Thomas  Nast,  who  originated  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  elephant. 

Other  early-day  drawings  are  by  Leo 
Tbiele,  Los  Angeles  Mirror;  Bart 
(Charles  Bartholomew),  Minneapolis 
Journal;  Frederick  Dorr  Steele,  Denver 
Post;  J.  N.  Darling,  .V.  Y,  Tribune;  Edwin 
Marcus,  New  York  Times;  John  Knott, 
Dallas  News,  and  Dorman  Smith,  Hcarst 
Ncwspaiiers.  Many  of  the  drawings  came 
from  the  private  collection  of  AAEC 
member  Art  Wood. 

In  the  first  of  two  business  meetings  a 
proposal  to  establish  an  AAEC  Hall  of 
Fame  was  defeated. 

The  group  favored  inaugurating  “dia¬ 
logue”  between  the  AAEC  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Pro¬ 
posals  to  that  end  included  exchange  of 
articles  in  the  AAEC  and  the  NCEW 
newsletters  and  exchange  of  speaker  invi¬ 
tations  for  meetings  of  each  group. 

The  organization  will  elect  new  officers 
via  mail  ballot.  Nominating  committee 
members  proposed  Gene  Bassett,  Scripps- 
How’ard  Newspapers,  for  president;  Eu¬ 
gene  Payne,  tv  cartoonist.  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  first  vice-president;  Bob  Stevens,  San 
Diego,  second  vice-president;  Wayne  Stay- 
skal,  Chicago  Today,  third  vice-president; 
and  Tom  Curtis,  Milwaukee,  and  Ben 
Wicks,  Toronto,  dix’ectors;  and  Jack  Jur¬ 
den,  Wilmington,  Del.  Journal-News,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Indications  were  that  all  except  Jurden 
will  have  opposition. 


Columbia  schooPs 
prizes  presented; 

3  get  fellowships 

The  winners  of  the  1972  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Fellowships —  $3,000  each  for 
study  anywhere  in  the  world — have  been 
announced  by  Elie  Abel,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  They  are: 

Roderick  Laubscher,  San  Francisco, 
who  has  been  a  writer,  reporter  and  pro¬ 
ducer  for  KSFO  radio  station. 

Jeffrey  Peilman,  Pacoima,  Calif.,  who 
has  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
iongton  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Elizabeth  Bowman,  Elm  Groove,  Wis., 
who  has  served  as  an  intern  for  NBC 
News,  Washington. 

Other  awards  included : 

James  MeJunkins,  New  York,  a  1965 
graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  Har- 
ron  prize  ($200)  for  excellence  in  writing 
and  courtesy  to  fellow  men. 

Suzanne  Dean,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Cur¬ 
ry  Prize  ($100)  for  editorial  writing.  She 
was  campus  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  while  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

David  Seago,  Tacoma,  the  editing  prize 
($100).  He  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Tacoma  Neivs  Tribune  in  summer  vaca¬ 
tions. 

Matthew'  Naitove,  Hanover,  N.H.,  and 
ilark  Woodworth,  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Sackett  prizes  ($200  each)  for  best  work 
in  tbe  course  on  tbe  law  of  journalism. 

Christina  Liljencrantz,  Stockholm,  and 
Annelore  Quirin,  Berlin,  the  Taylor 
prizes  (medals  and  $250  each)  for  having 
demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a  superior 
journalist. 

Michael  Lipton,  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
the  Sherw’ood  scholarship  ($1,000)  for 
proficiency  in  reporting  of  national 
affairs.  He  was  a  production  assistant  for 
an  NBC-tv  series. 

Julia  Aldridge,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Ste¬ 
ven  Dowinsky,  E.  Paterson,  N.J.)  Owen 
McAden,  Columbia,  S.C. ;  and  Mark  Wood- 
w'orth.  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Brown  prizes 
for  studies  of  the  history  of  American 
journalism. 

Aldridge  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  McAden 
w'as  a  part-time  staff  member  at  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 

• 

Freeman  is  named 
to  broadcast  board 

Neal  B.  Freeman,  executive  editor  of 
King  Features,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  and  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  member  of  tbe  board  of 
directors  of  tbe  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  CPB  is  tbe  primary  fun¬ 
ding  organization  for  the  nation’s  220 
public  television  stations  and  more  than 
100  public  radio  stations. 

Freeman,  at  31,  becomes  the  youngest 
member  of  the  board,  as  well  as  tbe  only 
newspaper  executive.  Frank  Pace  is 
chairman  of  the  CPB  board  and  James 
Killian  is  vicechairman. 
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Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
grants  total  over  $100,000 


Seventy-one  undergraduates  in  the  field 
of  journalism  will  have  part  of  their  col¬ 
lege  expenses  paid  in  1972-73  through  a 
record  number  of  grants  announced  by 
Matt  Meyer,  president,  in  behalf  of  the 
trustees  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  was 
incorporated  in  1962  with  its  principal 
objectives  the  improvement  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  journalism.  Its  activities  range 
from  student  scholarships,  grants  to  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  and  awards  designed  to 
encourage  excellence  in  the  broad  field  of 
communications. 

Personages  honored 

The  trustees  again  authorized  one-year 
grants  of  $1000  each  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — each  grant  bearing  the  name  of 
a  Scripps-Howard  personage,  active,  re¬ 
tired,  or  deceased.  These  grants — 40  of 
them — will  be  administered  by  the  colle¬ 
ges,  and  go  to  students  whose  study  em¬ 
braces  the  broad  field  of  communications 
and  who  are  paying  for  part  of  their 
education  themselves. 

Eleven  of  the  grants  are  specifically 
designated  for  students  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  themselves  for  the  non-editorial  side 
of  journalism;  production,  advertising, 
marketing,  etc. 

The  trustees  also  announced  six  awards 
in  the  classification  of  journalism-graphic 
arts;  three  to  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  single  grants  to  West 
Virginia  and  South  Dakota  universities 
and  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale. 


Special  projects 

There  were  additional  grants  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  pi’ojects  category.  These  went  to 
Columbia  University  in  support  of  its 
American  Press  Institute  seminars;  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association  Student 
Exchange  Fund;  the  Minority  Student 
Program,  Iowa  State  University;  ABC  (A 
Better  Chance) — a  program  supporting 
black  students  in  college  and  preparatory 
schools ;  the  Library  Fund  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University;  and  the  Case 
Western  Reserve  Workshop  Training  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Others  were  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  Building  Fund;  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Latin  Student  Exchange;  the 
Walter  R.  Humphrey  Lecture  Series  at 
Texas  Christian  University;  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Library  Renovation  Grant,  Indiana 
University;  Blair  Summer  School  for 
Journalism;  and  the  Boyd  Lewis-NEA 
Fund,  providing  for  an  annual  summer 
internship  program  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

The  Foundation’s  annual  Roy  W. 
Howard  Award — for  public  service  report¬ 
ing — went  to  six  members  of  the  papers 
of  Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  a  suburban  Chicago 
group.  They  will  share  a  $1000  cash  prize 
and  plaque. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Foundation 


presented  a  $1000  cash  prize  and  plaque 
in  the  annual  Eniie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award,  and  $10,000  in  prizes  to  winners 
in  the  eight  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conserva¬ 
tion  Awards. 

Almost  300  individual  donors  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  giving  of  the  1972-73  awards,  the 
largest  number  of  grants  in  the  history  of 
this  rapidly-growing  fund.  Total  monies 
expended  exceeded  $100,000. 

The  following  colleges  and  universities 
will  receive  $1000  grants  for  one  year 
honoring  the  individuals  named: 


COLLEGE 
U.  of  Alabama 
Baylor  U. 

Berea  College 
Bowling  Green  St. 
U. 

Case  Western  Re¬ 
serve  U. 

Ga.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

U.  of  Cincinnati 
Denison  U. 

U.  of  Denver 
Duquesne  U. 

U.  of  Evansville 
U.  of  Florida 
Fresno  State 
The  George  Wash¬ 
ington  U.  of 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hiram  College 
Indiana  U. 

Indiana  U. 

Kent  State  U. 
Marietta  College 
Memphis  State  U. 
Miami  (Ohio)  U. 

U.  of  Missouri 
U.  of  New  Mexico 
U.  of  N.  C. 

Ohio  State  U. 

Ohio  Wesleyan 
U.  of  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  State  U. 
Pepperdine  U.,  L.  A. 
Point  Park  College, 
Pittsburgh 
S.  D.  State  U. 

U.  of  Southern  Ill. 
U.  of  Tennessee 
Texas  Christian  U. 

U.  of  Tulsa 
Washington  and  Lee 

U. 

West  Virginia  U. 
Wharton  School  of 
Finance,  U.  of  Pa. 
Wisconsin  State  U., 
Superior 
Xavier  U. 


NAMED  FOR 
James  E.  Mills 
C.  A.  (Bob)  Sellers 
Dick  Thornburg 
Carl  Groat 

Louis  B.  Seltzer 

William  Philip 
Simms 
Fred  Giesel 
Don  E.  Weaver 
Jack  Foster 
Edward  T.  Leech 
W.  C.  Bussing 
Ernest  F.  Lyons 
Roger  Tatarian 
John  T.  O’Rourke 


George  E.  Carter 
Mark  FeiTee 
Ernie  Pyle 
Ludwell  Denny 
Frank  R.  Ford 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Harold  E.  Neave 
Lyle  Wilson 
Dan  Burrows 
Robert  Ruark 
Paul  Ream 
Victor  Free 
George  B.  Parker 
Earl  H.  Richert 
Earl  D.  Baker 
W.  W.  Forster 

Harold  N.  Talburt 
Loye  W.  Miller 
Myron  G.  Chambers 
Walter  R.  Humph¬ 
rey 

Jim  G.  Lucas 
John  H.  Sorrells 

Arnold  Royer 
George  Horton 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren 

James  C.  Hanrahan 


McGirr  heads  CDNAE 

Frank  McGirr,  advertising  director  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  has  been  elected  first 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspa- 
cr  Advertising  Executives’  Association. 
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Honest!  It’s  true 

Bob  Goddard  who  writes  “In  Our 
Town’’  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
quotes  a  Columbia,  Mo.,  correspondent  as 
sending  this  item:  “Mrs.  M.  and  I  recent¬ 
ly  visited  her  home  town,  Nellie’s  Apron, 
Ark.,  and  drove  on  over  to  Batesville 
where  we  visited  Mr.  Alkie  Hall  (No  kid- 
din’,  that’s  really  his  name.)” 


West  Tennessean  begins 
publication  in  Jackson 

The  West  Tennessean,  a  new  morning 
newspaper  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  published  its 
first  edition  on  June  19. 

Publisher  of  the  Monday  through  Sat¬ 
urday  offset  printed  paper  is  J.  Frank 
Warmath,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Hum- 
bolt  (Tenn.)  Courier-Chronicle,  Milan 
(Tenn.)  Exchange,  and  Dyer  Tri-City  Re¬ 
porter,  weekly  newspapers.  He  also  owns 
an  interest  in  the  Trenton  (Tenn.)  Her¬ 
ald-Gazette,  a  weekly. 

Warmath  is  also  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Gibson 
County,  which  has  offices  in  Humbolt,  Mi¬ 
lan  and  Rutherford.  His  other  business 
interests  include  home  building,  land  de¬ 
veloping,  broadcasting  and  industrial  con¬ 
struction. 

The  editor  of  the  West  Tennessean  is 
John  E.  Barnes.  He  began  his  career  in 
1966  in  the  sports  department  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Tenn.)  Swn.  In  1969,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  covering  central  and  southwest  Ten¬ 
nessee  from  the  paper’s  Jackson  office.  He 
moved  over  to  the  Humbolt  Couriei’- 
Chronicle  as  editor  last  September,  and 
last  month  he  left  that  post  to  begin 
preparations  for  the  establishment  of  the 
West  Tennessean. 

Emmett  Gaither,  who  entered  civil  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  purchasing  agent  after  retiring 
with  21  years  of  Aimy  service,  is  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Thomas  Hayes  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  has  been  a  staff  sales¬ 
man  at  the  Jackson  Sun. 

The  paper’s  emphasis  will  be  on  local 
news  and  in-depth  feature  stories.  Nation¬ 
al  news  will  be  provided  through  the 
use  of  the  Associated  Press.  The  paper 
will  carry  syndicated  columnists’  Jack  An¬ 
derson,  Art  Buchwald,  Bob  Considine, 
Marianne  Means  and  Jeane  Dixon. 

The  Saturday  edition  will  include  regu¬ 
lar  news  coverage  and  a  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  called  The  Weekender,  which  contain 
an  eight  page  tv  log  and  local  feature 
stories. 

The  newspaper  is  priced  at  IS^f. 


Milliontb  ad 

The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  pub¬ 
lished  its  one  millionth  classified  ad  on 
Juno  18.  The  ad,  offering  for  sale  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd  puppies,  won  the  advertiser 
a  $100  merchandise  gift  certificate.  Char¬ 
les  Chadrow,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  Union  did  not  publish  its 
millionth  ad  last  year  until  July  7. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Born  of  Woman 

In  addition  to  dredpring  up  .1/s.  and  popularizing  it  as  a 
title,  women’s  libbers  have  brought  another  expression 
out  of  the  woodwork  and  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
I  am  speaking  of  scut,  a  term  I  had  never  encountered 
befoi'e  coming  upon  it  in  the  writings  of  women’s  libbers. 
It  is  used  as  an  adjective,  generally  in  the  phrase  scut 
ivork,  referring  to  tasks  that  are  menial  or  demeaning  or 
routine,  and  thus  beneath  the  women  who  are  assigned  to 
perform  them. 

Scut  has  two  definitions  in  Webster,  both  as  nouns.  The 
first  is  “the  short  erect  tail  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a 
hare  or  rabbit.”  Any  reference  to  Playboy  bunnies  seems 
uncalled  for  in  this  discussion,  since  of  course  they  are  a 
deplorable  sexist  symbol. 

The  other  definition  is  “a  contemptible  fellow.”  Any 
association  with  drudgeiy  seems  farfetched.  But  as  I 
pursued  this  matter  further  I  discovered  that  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Amencnn  Slang  gives  scud  as  the  predominant 
form,  and  scut  as  the  secondary  one,  of  a  noun  meaning 
“Hard,  boring,  or  tedious  tasks;  minor  details  that  are 
unrewarding  and  time-consuming.” 

This  obviously  is  the  scut  the  libbers  have  in  mind,  but 
why  did  they  seize  upon  the  less  prevalent  form,  and 
why  do  they  redundantly  make  it  “scut  tcork"? 

4c  9):  * 

In  her  preface  to  The  Feminine  Mystique,  Betty  Friedan 
said,  “But  there  would  l)e  no  sense  in  my  writing  this 
l)ook  at  all  if  I  did  not  believe  that  women  can  affect 
society,  as  well  as  be  affected  by  it;  that,  in  the  end,  a 
woman,  as  a  man,  has  the  power  to  choose,  and  to  make 
her  own  heaven  or  hell.” 

In  saying  “a  woman,  as  a  man,”  Mrs.  Friedan  conveyed 
“a  woman,  in  the  guise  [or  role]  of  a  man,”  a  meaning 
that  would  surely  horrify  her,  together  with  all  right- 
(or  is  it  left-?)  thinking  women’s  libbers.  What  she  meant, 
of  course,  was  “a  woman,  like  a  man.” 

But  I  would  not  fault  Mi"s.  Friedan  for  this  error,  be¬ 
cause  like  many  other  people  she  has  apparently  been 
frightened  by  like,  a  state  of  mind  no  doubt  brought  on 
by  the  virulent  criticism  of  “like  a  cigarette  should”  and 
similar  usage.  But  what  about  the  editors  of  Dell,  the 
publishers?  The  cover  of  the  paperback  edition  in  which 
I  read  the  quoted  passage  said  that  there  were  then  1>/^ 
million  copies  of  the  book  in  print.  This  meant  numerous 
reprintings,  and  thus  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
publisher’s  editors  to  reconsider. 


Wayward  Words 

Said  in  a  statement  is  a  formula  of  attribution  that  has 
irked  me  for  years.  (“There  is  no  basis  for  the  criticism,” 
the  mayor  said  in  a  statement.”) 

Does  it  mean  any  more  than  said?  I  doubt  that  it  does, 
most  of  the  time,  but  conceivably  sometimes  it  may  be 
intended  to.  On  such  occasions  it  may  be  intended  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  formal  statement,  perhaps  a  press  release, 
from  an  extemporaneous  or  casual  comment.  Even  so, 
said  in  a  statement  does  not  convey  any  such  distinction 
to  the  reader,  and  so,  unexplained,  it  is  a  useless  infla¬ 
tion  of  said. 


Mail  Bag 

Your  piece  deflating  the  supposed  ability  of  the  copy 
reader  to  make  copy  “sparkle”  was  as  true  as  anything 
I  ever  read.  However,  you  gave  the  copy  reader  a  false 
prestige,  however  unwittingly,  when  you  referred  to  him 
as  a  “copy  editor.” 

Until  recent  years,  people  on  the  copy  desk  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  universally  as  copy  readers.  Of  course  this  ex¬ 
pression  understates  the  importance  of  the  job,  but  the 
term  “copy  editor”  giv'es  a  false  impression.  To  non¬ 
journalists,  a  “copy  editor”  sounds  like  one  with  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  considerable  responsibility;  whereas,  as  you  in¬ 
dicated,  a  “copy  editor”  doesn’t  create;  he  merely  ar¬ 
ranges. 

It  is  true  that  a  copy  reader  edits  copy,  but  to  call  him 
a  copy  editor  gives  an  entirely  erroneous  impression. 

The  term  seems  to  be  an  example  of  the  modern  trend 
toward  calling  things  by  fancier  names  and  giving  peo¬ 
ple  fancier  titles.  W’hat  makes  it  all  so  unfortunate  is 
that  the  new  terminology*  is  often  deceptive.  An  editorial 
writer  is  an  “associate  editor,”  which  tells  the  layman 
nothing. 

“City  editor”  is  OK,  I  guess,  but  I  much  prefer  the 
modest,  unassuming  title,  “Chief  Reporter,”  which  I 
found  in  use  in  New  Zealand  during  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Herald  at  Auckland  in  1945.  I  was  once  the  “city  editor” 
of  a  weekly  paper  of  1,100  net  paid  circulation  in  a  rural 
county.  I  am  called  the  “bureau  chief,”  because  I  have 
complete  sway  over  one  (1)  reporter — but  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  hire,  fire  or  assign  my  subordinate  to 
overtime. 

Preston  Charles 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 


High  school  students 
win  press  awards 

Six  high  school  students  have  been 
named  award  winners  in  the  annual  writ¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored  by  the  .4merican 
Newsi)aper  Publishers  Association  and 
Quill  and  Scroll,  national  journalism  hon¬ 
or  society. 

Winners  by  category  are: 

Neics  Story:  Marlene  Sablatura,  Mary 
Carroll  High  School,  Corpus  Christie, 
Texas. 

Feature  Story:  Vicky  Clepper,  Mounds 
View  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Editorial:  James  Ross,  David  W.  Carter 
High  School,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Sports  Story:  Jack  Williams,  Southport 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.Advertisement:  Katy  Holloway,  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School,  Chicago. 

The  third  straight  year  a  student  from 


University  High  School  has  won  this 
award) . 

Photography:  H.  Darr  Beiser,  Salpointe 
High  School,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

(Second  straight  year  a  student  from 
Sali)ointe  has  won  this  award). 

There  were  2,556  entries  in  all  catego¬ 
ries  in  the  awards  program. 

Awaid  presentations  are  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  ANPA-member  newsjjapers  in  local 
ceremonies. 

• 

Library  book  cited 

A  booklet  created  for  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  personnel  has  been  selected  as  the 
l)est  guide  to  a  libiary  system  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  This  is 
the  first  time  a  newspaper  library  has 
received  the  first-place  prize  in  such  a 
competition.  The  award  will  be  presented 
June  25  during  an  ALA  conference  in 
Chicago. 


New  RCA  assignments 
for  Bechtold,  Kilbon 

Appointment  of  Henry  J.  Bechtold  as 
staff  vicepresident,  news  and  information, 
and  R.  Kenyon  Kilbon  as  staff  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  editorial  services,  RCA  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  announced  by  Alexander  S.  Ry- 
lander,  vice  president,  corporate  informa¬ 
tion. 

Bechtold,  former  UPI  financial  editor, 
was  director,  news  and  information.  In  his 
new  position,  he  will  supervise  and  coordi¬ 
nate  all  corporate  news  and  information 
activities,  as  well  as  those  of  RCA’s  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  and  products. 

Kilbon,  a  former  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  financial  w'riter,  had  been  direc¬ 
tor,  editoiial  services,  for  RCA  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1971.  He  will  be  responsible  for  cor¬ 
porate  writing  and  editorial  functions, 
and  editorial  research  services. 
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After  a  flood 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


sparingly  to  wash  prints  and  engravings. 
Toilet  tank  water  was  used  to  give  prints 
a  quick  dip  before  transmitting  wirepho- 
tos  wet. 

Several  possibilities  for  publication 
w'ere  discussed  by  management.  The  Sat¬ 
urday  paper  was  obviously  lost.  We  con¬ 
sidered  an  eight-page  open  paper  with 
flood  news  only;  there  was  talk  of  print¬ 
ing  elsewhere  if  necessary,  and  we  finally 
decided  to  print  the  Sunday  paper  and 
shoot  for  a  5  p.m.  Saturday  lock-up,  six 
hours  ahead  of  regular  deadline.  We  made 
or  remade  10  pages  and  the  press  started 
at  7:30  p.m. 

The  intervening  hours  were  a  day-long 
nightmare  for  mechanical  departments. 
Only  one  gas-heated  Linotype  pot  was 
frozen,  but  a  five-ton  stereo  pot  was  solid 
metal.  Clyde  Gaffin  and  pressman  Bud 
Strand  brought  in  a  large  bottle-gas  tank, 
hooked  it  to  our  gas  system  without  prop¬ 
er  fittings  and  had  heat  in  by  10:30  a.m. 
and  molten  lead  by  2:30  p.m. 

Garbage  cans  of  water  served  the  pho¬ 
to,  engraving  and  stereo  departments. 
Plates  were  dunked  for  stereotype  cooling 
and  dried  and  finished  cooling  in  front  of 
a  fan. 

Facilities  are  shared 

Darkroom  technician  Ray  Miller  re¬ 
lieved  engraver  Stevens  on  photo  trans¬ 
mission  and  shared  his  one-man  darkroom 
with  up  to  eight  wire  service  and  newspa¬ 
per  photographers  printing  at  the  same 
time — still  dipping  prints  in  the  water 
from  the  toilet. 

Stevens  was  alone  in  engraving  most  of 
the  day.  He  pushed  through  38  prints  for 
news,  nearly  all  of  them  four  columns  or 
more,  and  some  ad  shots.  We  are  in  a 
cold-type  conversion,  hut  without  water 
the  refrigeration  unit  on  the  engraving 
bath  was  lost  and  the  few  ad  linecuts  still 
to  be  made  had  to  be  in  halftone.  Twenty 
gallons  of  precious  water  was  used  to  fill 
the  etcher,  and  the  plates  were  washed  by 
splashing  a  little  water  on  them  or  wiping 
them  with  cotton  dipped  in  water. 

Fuel  was  short  all  over.  Stevens,  for 
example,  recalls  he  started  work  at  7:45 
a.m.  and  had  his  first  sandwich  at  5:30 
p.m.  For  liquid  there  was  yesterday’s 
coffee  in  the  newsroom. 

By  the  time  the  press  started.  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Jerry  Shoener  and  rural 
manager  Everett  Athow  had  their  crews 
ready.  First  order  of  business  was  civil 
defense  passes  to  be  out  after  the  9  p.m. 
curfew. 

The  circuladon  department  delivered 
practically  all  area  newspapers,  except 
for  such  flooded  towns  as  Keystone,  and 
what  they  could  in  Rapid  City.  Six  full 
routes  were  completely  wiped  out  in  flood 
areas  and  on  others  half  or  more  of  the 
subscribers  were  washed  out  or  evacuat¬ 
ed.  There  were  900  homes  gone  in  Rapid 
City  alone,  and  1,100  Journal  subscribers 
could  not  be  located. 

The  Journal  lost  no  lives,  but  some  em¬ 
ployes  lost  homes  and  possessions.  Several 
carriers  among  the  440  total  (most  among 
the  180  in  the  city  zone)  lost  homes. 
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Ralph  Sampsill  Jr.,  14,  lost  his  parents 
and  two  brothers. 

Shoener  put  the  Sunday  press  run  up 
3,000  and  all  papers  were  gone  early  Mon¬ 
day,  leaving  not  even  one  copy  for  office 
use.  Since  then  the  press  run  has  been 
increased  6,000  each  day  and  every  day 
has  sold  out.  Original  planning  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  disaster  issue  calls  for  50,000  above 
the  normal  34,000  press  run  with  all  mats 
to  be  saved. 

By  Monday  we  were  still  without 
water,  but  Larry  Mailoux,  mailing  room 
superintendent,  brought  in  a  750  gallon 
tank  truck  and  pumped  it  into  our  own 
water  lines  for  engraving  and  stereotype 
until  water  service  was  restored. 

News  pressures  continued  heavy 
throughout  the  week  as  staff  members 
turned  to  securing  lists  of  dead  and  miss¬ 
ing.  Next  came  the  vital  task  of  providing 
useful  information  on  health,  finance,  in¬ 
surance  and  planning  for  the  community 
and  providing  space  for  221  extra  obit¬ 
uaries. 

We’re  looking  forward  to  writing  and 
printing  the  reports  of  recovery,  recon¬ 
struction  and  revitalization  of  the  commu¬ 
nity — in  a  newsroom  filled  with  rested 
people  and  a  shop  with  gas,  water  and  air 
conditioning. 


Medical  writing  awards 
go  to  2  on  newspapers 

.\rticles  from  Life  magazine  and  from 
the  Hays  (Kansas)  Daily  News;  editori¬ 
als  from  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News,  and  television  and  radio  programs 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
have  been  selected  as  winners  in  the  1971 
Medical  Journalism  Awards  program  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  awards  are  presented  “For  distin¬ 
guished  contributions  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  medicine  and  health.”  Each 
first  place  winner  receives  $1,000  and  a 
plaque. 

The  winners — 

Magazines — Marion  Steinmann  for  an 
aiticle  in  Life,  “Fighting  the  Genetic 
Odds.” 

Newspapers — Scott  Seirer,  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  problems  of  health  care 
in  rural  areas,  in  the  Hays  Daily  News. 

Editorial  Writing — Jack  W.  Gore,  for 
editorials  on  drug  abuse  in  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

Television — NBC,  for  a  documentary, 
“The  Business  of  Blood.” 

Radio — NBC,  for  a  program,  “Alco¬ 
holism:  The  Changing  Concept.” 

An  honorable  mention  went  to  Jean 
Dietz,  Boston  Globe,  for  articles  on  sickle 
cell  anemia. 


Conn,  daily  goes  to  15c 

The  afternoon  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
has  increased  its  price-per-copy  from  10 
to  15  cents.  Home-delivered  price  is 
boosted  from  60  to  90  cents. 
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In-depth  review 
of  bankruptcy 
practices  aired 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  begun  a 
study  of  alleged  political  and  judicial  im¬ 
propriety  in  Indianapolis  as  a  result  of  an 
11-part  series  in  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald. 

The  series  —  published  in  April  — 
resulted  from  a  16-month  investigation  by 
reporters  Keith  McKnight  and  Andrew 
Alexander. 

All  six  members  of  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  congressional  delegation  forwarded 
the  articles  to  then  Acting  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  last  month 
along  with  a  request  for  a  federal  investi¬ 
gation. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Henry  E.  Pe¬ 
tersen,  in  charge  of  the  criminal  division 
of  the  Justice  Department — responding 
for  Kleindienst — told  the  congressmen  the 
articles  would  be  studied  and  action  taken 
if  violations  of  law  could  be  established. 

The  series — more  than  30,000  words 
long — was  inserted  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record  by  Dayton  Congressman  Charles 
W.  Whalen  Jr. 

The  newspaper’s  investigation  was  be¬ 
gun  in  December,  1970  by  McKnight  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  managing  editor 
Ralph  Langer.  McKnight  was  joined  in 
the  effort  by  Alexander  in  April,  1971. 
The  two  have  since  become  the  paper’s 
investigative  team. 

The  series  sparked  by  allegations  of  a 
Dayton  man  and  Chicago  court  reformer 
Sherman  H.  Skolnick — detailed  various 
forms  of  political  and  judicial  impropriety 
in  the  federal  bankruptcy  courts  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

Skolnick  and  the  Dayton  man — George 
Manuel — filed  actions  alleging  some  of  the 
states  top  political  figures  and  prominent 
attorneys  were  using  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  to  take  control  of  foundering  busi¬ 
nesses  and  plunder  their  assets  behind  the 
protective  shroud  of  the  judiciary. 

Organized  crime  figures  played  a  prom¬ 
inent  role  in  one  of  the  bankruptcy  trans¬ 
actions,  the  paper  reported. 

Although  the  Journal  Herald  has  fewer 
than  10  subscribers  in  Indiana,  it  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  travel  expenses 
for  the  two  reporters. 

Their  investigation  took  them  on  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  Washington,  Indianapolis 
and  Chicago  as  well  as  thousands  of  miles 
traveled  by  car  through  Indiana’s  rural 
districts. 

McKnight  and  Alexander  accumulated 
more  than  6,000  documents.  They  conduct¬ 
ed  hundreds  of  hours  of  interviews,  more 
than  150  of  which  were  tape  recorded. 

• 

Weekly  is  sold 

The  sale  of  the  Logan  County  (Okla.) 
News  at  Crescent  by  Charles  Owen,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  23  years,  has  been  announced. 
The  new  owners  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
W.  Stout,  Oklahoma  City.  Owen  will  join 
the  staff  of  a  telephone  company  maga¬ 
zine. 
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Inquiry  is  begun 
on  White  House 
press  relations 

The  National  Press  Club,  disturbed  by 
continuing  deterioration  of  White  House 
relations  with  the  news  media,  will  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation  into  the  reasons  why 
Washington  newsmen  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministi’ation  so  fi'equently  cross  swords. 

Warren  Rogers,  i)resident  of  the  Club, 
announced  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
had  unanimously  ai)i)ioved  the  inquiry 
and  directed  that  it  be  conducted  by  the 
Professional  Relations  Committee.  James 
McCartney,  Knight  Newspapers,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  was  told  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  1‘cpoit  to  the  board  not  later  than 
October  2. 

“The  Board  acted  after  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  that  a  iiroblem  of  serious  projior- 
tions  exists  between  the  Administration 
and  the  news  media”,  Rogers,  a  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  said,  “We  want  the  facts.” 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  board 
did  not  .set  forth  a  bill  of  particulars. 
Rogers  and  other  members  of  the  board 
indicated,  however,  that  White  House 
methods  of  selecting  reporters  who  accom¬ 
pany  the  President  on  trips  would  be  one 
phase  of  White  House-Press  relations  that 
would  be  examined. 

Rogers  acknowledged  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  complaints  from  newsmen 
about  the  manner  in  which  reporters  are 
chosen  to  fly  with  the  President  aboard 
Air  Force  I,  the  presidential  .jet.  These 
ai'e  known  as  “i)ool”  I’eimrters  because 
they  jnovide  the  rest  of  the  press  corps 
with  news  of  anything  that  happens  or  is 
announced  aboard  the  jjlane.  The  com- 
I)laints  mostly  arise  from  assertions  that 
corresi)ondents  who  are  not  regarded  as 
supporters  of  the  .Administration,  or  who 
re))resont  newspapers  that  are  critical  of 
White  House  i>olicies,  are  only  rarely  cho¬ 
sen  as  “pool  reporters.” 

The  issue  of  press  conferences  also  will 
be  on  the  committee’s  agenda.  Coi-respon- 
dents  and  editors  have  been  increasingly 
critical  of  President  Nixon’s  failure  to 
schedule  news  conferences  regularly.  Rog¬ 
ers  j)ointed  out  that  it  has  been  5.o  weeks 
since  the  President  held  a  formal,  tele¬ 
vised  news  conference. 

.An  Administration  spokesman  reiterat¬ 
ed  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
President’s  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
I)iess  and  said  that  “there  will  be  more 
televised  conferences.”  The  .Administra¬ 
tion’s  position,  however,  continues  to  be 
that  when  and  how  press  conferences  will 
be  held  is  for  the  President  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  to  decide. 

• 

Collings  goes  to  Bonn 

Anthony  C.  Collings  has  been  named 
.Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Bonn, 
Germany,  succeeding  Peter  Rehak,  who 
resigned. 
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Angel  Maria  Cavaliere 


10-year  old  girl 
writes  advice 
column  for  kids 

.Angel  Maria  Cavaliere,  age  10,  is  the 
author  of  a  three  times-a-week  column, 
called  “Dear  Angel,”  that  made  its  debut 
on  June  13  in  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  Bulletin  believes  Angel  is  the  young¬ 
est  newspaper  columnist  in  the  nation. 
Her  column  is  a  lollypop  version  of  the 
syndicated  adult  advice  columns. 

“We’re  not  touching  the  copy,  nor  sug¬ 
gesting  what  she  should  say,”  Mai  Deans, 
assi.stant  managing  editor  said  about  the 
young  columnist  who  has  set  about  help¬ 
ing  solve  problems  sent  in  to  her  by  fans 
ranging  in  age  from  7  to  15  years  of  age. 

Crank  letters  are  being  removed  by  the 
newspaper’s  editors  before  the  mail  is  de¬ 
livered  to  Angel’s  home,  where  the  fifth 
grader  works  out  her  answers. 

• 

Michigan  editor  quits 
in  ‘policy  dispute’ 

Kenneth  S.  Lowe,  editor  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal  for  the 
past  17  year's,  resigned  June  14.  The  news¬ 
paper  said  his  resignation  “stemmed  from 
a  disagreement  over  policy”  with  Panax 
Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Journal  and  other- 
newspapers  in  Michigan. 

James  E.  Trethewey,  managing  editor, 
was  named  acting  editor  of  the  Journal  by 
Michael  Dow,  executive  vicepiesident  of 
Panax  Corp.  Trethewey  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  since  1934. 

• 

Gannett  Co.  officer 

Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  has  been 
named  vicepresident /general  counsel, 
secretary  and  a  member  of  the  operating 
committee  of  Gannett  Co.  He  was  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of 
Thatcher,  Profitt,  Prizer,  Crawley  &  Wood 
before  joining  Gannett  in  July  1971  as 
general  counsel  and  secretary. 


Joe  D.  Smith  Jr  heads 
the  ANPA  Foundation 

Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  Alexatulria  (La.) 
Town  Talk,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  .ANP.A  Foundation.  He  succeeds  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspapers, 
Palo  Alto,  Califor  nia. 

Others  elected  are:  vicepresident,  David 
K.  Gottlieb,  Lee  Enterprises,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  vicepresident,  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA;  secretary,  Richard  C.  Steele, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette;  treasurer,  Fr-anklin  D.  Schurz 
Jr.,  South  Bend  (Irrd.)  Tribune;  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer,  Thonras  C. 
Ficirter,  ANPA. 

Gottlieb  succeeds  Harold  W.  Andersen, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald;  Steele  suc¬ 
ceeds  Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Foundation  Board;  and  Schurz  follows 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr. 

Also  elected  to  the  Board  for  three-year 
terms  were  Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Mail;  John  M.  Jones,  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  Nror;  Ashton  Phelps,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  and  States-ltem; 
and  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal-World. 

• 

John  O’Keefe  retires; 
publishers’  aide 

John  F.  O’Keefe,  dean  of  newspaper 
labor  negotiators,  has  retired  as  execytive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Born  in  Chicago  on  August  24,  1904, 
O’Keefe  began  his  business  career  as  a 
stenographer  and  cour't  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  in  1920.  After 
five  years  he  transferred  his  skills  to  the 
public  utilities  field,  where  he  became  the 
private  secretary  of  financier  Samuel  In- 
sull.  He  advanced  rapidly  during  his 
years  with  Insull. 

When  Insull’s  empire  crumbled  in  1934, 
O’Keefe  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to 
Frank  Knox,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs.  In  July,  1940,  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Knox.  He  resigned  this  position 
in  December,  1941,  to  resume  administr'a- 
tive  duties  with  the  Daily  News.  In  1944 
he  became  business  manager  of  Daily 
News  Inc.,  then  under  John  Knight’s  own¬ 
ership. 

O’Keefe  ser\’ed  as  president  of  CNPA 
fr'om  1944  through  1945.  In  January, 
1946,  he  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Daily  News  to  devote  full-time  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  secretary  of  CNPA. 

• 

Heartbeat’s  pulse  stops 

The  Bethel  Heartbeat,  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  town¬ 
ship  of  Brandt,  died  of  financial  occlusion 
after  30  issues.  The  Bethel  Civic  Associa¬ 
tion  gave  up  control  of  the  paper  in  June 
in  the  hopes  that  local  investors  would 
take  over  and  pay  token  salaries  to  the 
staff,  Norman  Studebaker  and  Harriette 
Walters,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
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Research  effort 
is  under  way  on 
delivery  system 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Automated  delivery  systems,  now  under 
development,  may  provide  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  newspaper  circulators’  distribu¬ 
tion  problems. 

Calling  for  assistance  from  circulation 
managers  in  carrying  on  the  research, 
William  D.  Rinehart,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  said  this  phase  of  the  industry  has 
been  ignored  too  long. 

He  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  in  Los  Angeles,  disclos¬ 
ing  that  the  following  items  are  on  the  RI 
agenda : 

1.  Press  speed  stuffing  machines  to  en¬ 
able  newspapers  to  efficiently  handle  week 
day  inserts  in-plant. 

2.  Computer  truck  routing.  A  number  of 
newspapers,  Rinehart  said,  have  com¬ 
puterized  numerous  circulation  chores 
from  automatic  printout  of  route  informa¬ 
tion,  carrier  billing  starts,  stops,  etc.,  all 
of  which  helps,  but  doesn’t  solve  many 
other  problems. 

Technology  cuts  costs 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  by  news¬ 
paper  management  and  research  and  sup¬ 
ply  people  that  circulation  is  a  key  to 
newspapers’  future  success  or  failure ; 
hence  their  willingness  to  seek  solutions 
that  will  assist  distribution,  Rinehart 
said. 

New  technology  in  the  production  de¬ 
partment,  he  noted,  will  enable  publishers 
to  put  out  newspapers  with  improved 
news  coverage  as  well  as  appearance. 

In  Rinehart’s  view,  the  high  speed,  low 
page  cost  composition  methods  available  to 
newspapers  will  enable  them  to  be  more 
successful  than  ever  before.  Low  composi¬ 
tion  costs  will  allow  newspapers  to  spend 
more  to  develop  news  of  greater  immedi¬ 
ate  interest  to  the  subscriber  and  will 
enable  newspapers  to  offer  more  effective 
advertising  to  the  smaller  merchant  who 
cannot  in  many  cases  afford  to  advertise. 

The  time  is  close,  Rinehart  said,  when 
any  publisher  can  consider  the  concept  of 
a  regionalized  newspaper.  This  means,  he 
said,  that  publishers  will  be  able  to  put 
out  a  newspaper  that  the  subscriber  will 
find  much  more  informative  relative  to  his 
immediate  neighborhood. 

In  long-term,  yet-to-be-developed,  print¬ 
ing  methods  newspapers  will  be  enabled  to 
decentralize  the  printing  operation  to  al¬ 
low  circulation  departments  to  deliver 
newspapers  from  points  much  closer  to 
the  readers,  Rinehart  said. 

Stephen  W.  Ryder,  vicepresident  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  told  the  confer¬ 
ence  there  is  need  for  growth  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  pointing  out  that  in  the 
last  25  years,  while  nationwide  daily 
newspaper  circulation  has  grown  22  per¬ 
cent,  the  adult  population  has  increased 
30  percent. 


He  challenged  cii’culation  to  set  a  goal 
of  securing  a  net  gain  of  100  in  weekday 
sales. 

Ryder  said  there  must  be  alertness 
against  continuing  efforts  on  the  state 
level  to  tax  circulation,  to  restrict  dis¬ 
tribution  and  to  destroy — “unwittingly 
perhaps’’ — the  Little  Mei-chant  System. 
And  in  Washington,  he  noted,  under  the 
guise  of  public  service,  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  shackle  the  press  with 
the  same  “fairness  doctrine”  controls  now 
burdening  radio  and  television. 

“If  we  don’t  defend  a  free  press  and 
paid  circulation,  who  will?  Not  only  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  eager  competitors  who  print 
for  free  distribution.  They  are  gaining 
every  day.  They  aspire  to  the  stature  we 
enjoy,”  Ryder  declared. 

Warns  of  ‘free’  papers 

“They  use  terminology  so  similar  to 
ours  that  the  advertiser  and  the  reader 
think  they  are  newspapers.  Some  of  you 
are  involved  with  free  distribution  publi¬ 
cations.  I  know  the  rationale,  but  unless 
we  guard  the  basic  principle  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  product  through  payment,  we 
are  destroying  one  of  our  vital  life  sys¬ 
tems,  as  well  as  a  major  source  of  re¬ 
venue.  Free  would  lose  its  appeal  if  there 
were  no  paid  publications.” 

Announcements  at  the  conference  in¬ 
cluded  the  return  of  Robert  Macklin,  cir¬ 
culation  adviser  ,  of  Copley  Newspapers,  to 
a  management  position  with  ICMA,  that 
of  assistant  manager.  Macklin  will  move 
to  Reston,  Va.,  September  1  to  assist 
Cyrus  Favor.  Macklin  formerly  was 
ICMA  general  manager  in  Dallas  and 
New  York.  He  has  resigned  his  position 
with  Copley  newspaj>ers. 

The  Circulation  Promotion  Research 
Center  will  be  moved  from  Milwaukee,  to 
Reston.  Harold  Schwartz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  newspapers,  will 
remain  as  chairman  of  the  ICMA  research 
committee. 

ASNE  office  in  Easton 

Effective  July  5  the  new  headquarters 
office  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  will  be  located  in  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  ASNE,  which  has  held 
office  space  in  ANPA  headquarters  in 
New  York  for  the  last  nine  and  one-half 
years,  is  renting  space  from  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute.  The  new  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  Society  is  Box  551,  1350 
Sullivan  Trail,  Easton,  Pa.  18042.  Gene 
Giancarlo,  the  executive  secretary,  contin¬ 
ues  in  that  capacity. 

• 

Only  happy  comment 

A  “Happy”  editorial  page  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
on  June  13,  during  which  all  controversial 
material  was  banished  for  one  day.  Henry 
M.  Keezing,  editorial  page  dii-ector,  was 
in  charge  of  the  project,  assisted  by  David 
P.  Ferguson,  who  originated  the  idea. 
Staff  photographer  Roger  Gaudio  did  the 
lens  work  for  an  overlay  of  colored 
daisies. 


Circulators  asked 
for  county  figures 

Newspapers  that  are  not  providing  cir¬ 
culation  figures  on  a  county  basis  should 
bring  their  retail  trading  zone  into  county 
alignment  or  consider  establishing  an 
ABC  primary  market  area,  circulators 
were  advised  this  week  at  a  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  managing  director  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  said  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association  that 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  by  adver¬ 
tisers  to  get  circulation  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  data  on  a  strictly  county  basis. 

However,  he  said,  city  and  RTZ  will 
continue  to  be  basic  geographical  areas  by 
which  newspaper  circulation  is  reported. 
At  present,  161  dailies  report  circulation 
by  a  primary  market  area — 107  in  lieu  of 
city  and  RTZ  zones. 

Wolcott  said  the  ABC  Data  Bank’s  com¬ 
puter  reports  have  expanded  to  include 
county  circulation  data  for  1,325  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  and  560  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  he  said,  are  calling  for  this  service. 

• 

Semi-weekly  issues 
second  extra  in  year 

The  Potomac  News  (ABC-13,519), 
which  went  twice  a  week  just  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  published  its  second  extra  edition 
of  1972  in  the  wake  of  tropical  storm 
Agnes,  which  did  $18  million  damage  in 
its  area. 

Spot  coverage,  including  a  photo  of  a 
bridge  collapsing  by  staff  photographer 
Paul  Lewis,  was  provided  readers  on  Fri¬ 
day,  June  23,  shortly  after  the  Prince 
William  County  area  in  Virginia  was  de¬ 
luged  by  rain. 

The  extra  edition,  distributed  to  all 
readers  Monday  afternoon,  contained  six 
pages  of  photos  and  news  stories,  focusing 
on  cleanup  and  repair  efforts.  All  seven 
members  of  the  news  staff  took  part  in  the 
coverage,  several  working  30-hour  stints. 

The  earlier  extra  edition  was  issued  on 
Monday,  January  1,  following  an  organi¬ 
zational  meeting  of  a  new  county  board 
which  made  startling  changes  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  government. 

• 

Four  on  CBS  News  team 
die  in  ‘copter  crash 

CBS  News  reporter  Del  Vaughn  of  the 
New  York  bureau  was  killed  (June  26)  in 
a  helicopter  crash  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
while  flying  film  back  to  New  York  after 
covering  the  floods  in  that  area. 

The  crash  of  the  helicopter,  which  was 
chartered  by  WCAU-tv,  Philadelphia,  oc¬ 
curred  near  the  Harrisburg  Airport.  Two 
members  of  the  station’s  staff — Sid  Bren¬ 
ner  and  Lew  Clark — and  the  pilot,  Sam 
Sedia,  were  also  killed. 

He  joined  CBS  News  as  a  researcher  in 
August  1967.  He  moved  to  the  Atlanta 
bureau  in  1969,  and  was  named  a  reporter 
for  that  bureau  in  April  1970. 
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Financial  Notes 


By  Robert  C.  Davis 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


Gannett  splits  stock — Gannett  Co.  di¬ 
rectors  approved  a  2  for  1  stock  split,  ef¬ 
fective  in  August,  for  its  common  stock, 
selling  at  79 on  June  28.  Beginning  in 
October,  a  4.17%  increase  in  cash  divi¬ 
dends,  the  maximum  permissible  in 
Phase  2,  will  be  paid.  The  previous  divi¬ 
dend  rate  was  12  cents.  The  rate  would  be 
614  cents  a  share,  after  the  100%  stock 
distribution. 

4:  4c  sf: 

Knd  to  ad  budget  guesswork — A  new' 
SEC  rule  requiring  publicly  held  compa¬ 
nies  to  file  advertising  expenditures  in 
prospectuses  and  annual  reports,  may  help 
pin  down  facts  that  formerly  eluded  in¬ 
vestors.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  “all  costs  relating 
to  advertising  the  name,  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  in  newspapers,  periodicals  or  other 
advertising  media”  will  be  listed. 


Economic  Development  League  figures  it 
can  use  the  stock  to  advantage.  The  head 
of  the  league  told  ARM,  w'hich  plans  to 
sell  the  stock  anyhow,  “We’ve  gone  to  400 
blacks,  poor  whites,  Indians,  and  Chicanos 
in  Ann  Arbor  and  each  is  prepared  to  buy 
one  share.  “He  said  the  money  w'ould  be 
used  to  “further  the  true  media  needs  of 
the  poor  in  our  community.” 

Wilkenson,  the  son  of  Warren  Scripps 
Wilkenson,  director  of  the  Detroit  News 
and  Evening  News  Association,  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan  until  he  left 
as  a  sophomore  to  help  publish  ARM’s 
newspaper.  Conspiracy. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Inside  Knight  —  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  reported  June  21  that  C.  Blake 
McDowell,  secretary  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  sold  30,000  shares  of  .stock  in  the 
company,  leaving  him  with  106,920 
shares. 
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Americdn  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  18%  18% 
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Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  25%  24% 
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Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  5934  SS'A 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  45%  45% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  33%  32% 


*  *  ♦ 

Agency  to  go  public — Carl  Ally  Inc. 
ha.s  announced  plans  to  make  a  public 
offering  of  300,000  shares,  of  which  Carl 
Ally,  chairman,  will  sell  110,000  shares 
of  his  total  323,520.  A  total  of  753,120 
shares  are  held  by  stockholders,  621,920 
by  five  directors  and  officers. 

With  billings  of  more  than  $28.7  mil¬ 
lion  last  year,  some  in  Fiat  and  other 
foreign  companies.  Ally’s  prospectus  says 
the  agency  plans  to  finance  a  network  of 
affiliated  agencies  abroad. 

*  *  * 

Booth  Newspapers  gain — Despite  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $222,000  in  state  and  federal 
income  taxes  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  Booth’s  net  profit  rose  about 
$100,000  and  accounted  for  a  increase  in 
earnings  from  31  to  34  cents  a  share. 

The  quarterly  report  states  that  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  and  the 
Sughmw  (Mich.)  \eics  began  conversion 
from  hot  type  to  computerized  photo  com¬ 
position.  Six  other  Booth  papers  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  conversion  by  the  end  of  1973. 
Gordon  Craig,  chairman  of  the  board, 
said:  “It  is  anticipated  that  this  latest 
introduction  of  more  advanced  technology 
into  production  operations  will  increase 
opeiating  efficiency  and  help  offset  rising 
employment  costs.” 

*  ♦  * 

Rate  boost  denied — The  St.  Louis  Giohe- 
Demorrat,  a  Newhouse  Newspaper,  has 
been  denied  a  3.77%  rate  increase.  The 
Price  Commission  announced  it  has  reject¬ 
ed  the  increase  on  the  ground  it  was  not 
justified. 


#  ♦  ♦ 

Putting  the  arm  on  ARM — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolutionary  Media  (ARM)  may  be 
discovering  what  a  burden  stock  ow'ner- 
ship  in  a  newspaper  can  be.  ARM  re¬ 
ceived  400  shares  of  Detroit  News  stock 
valued  at  about  $100,000  from  Guerin 
Scripps  Wilkenson,  19,  w’ho  inherited  it. 

And  now  the  Washtenaw  County  Black 


i|t  4e  ik 

Compuscan  wins  U.S.  order — The  state 
Department  has  signed  a  $242,000  order 
for  three  Compuscan  170  Optical  Charac¬ 
ter  Reader  (OCR)  systems.  Robert  A. 
Leonard,  Compuscan  president,  said  the 
contract  included  special  software  pack¬ 
ages  and  the  option  for  purchasing  nine 
additional  systems  during  the  next  year. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dollar  Briefs — Dayco  Corp.,  who.se 
printing  products  division  makes  a  color 
separator  and  automatic  wash-up  attach¬ 
ment,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  $1,025  on 
its  $4.25  convei'tible  preferred  stock  for 
the  quarter  ending  July  31,  and  a  common 
stock  dividend  of  28.5  cents  a  share,  paya¬ 
ble  July  25  to  stockholders  of  record  July 
10.  Richard  J.  Jacob,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  company  upon  the 
retirement  of  David  E.  Schimmel. 

Ci'own  Zellerbach  Corp.  has  announced 
a  $35  million  refinancing  package  has 
been  arranged  for  its  Canadian  subsidary. 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.,  which  has  failed  to 
pay  a  dividend  since  January  1971,  has 
announced  it  is  optimistic  it  will  pay  a 
dividend,  possibly  before  the  third  quarter 
ends.  Oversupply  of  newsprint  and  the 
Canadian  currency’s  strong  position  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  U.S.  dollar  are  blamed  for 
adverse  earnings.  Abitibi’s  last  dividend 
was  for  five  cents  a  share. 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene’s  board  of  directors 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  15 
cents  a  share,  payable  August  10  to 
•shareholders  of  record  July  28. 

• 
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Stanford  fellowships 

Stanford  University  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  have  announced  a 
new  program  of  fellow’ships  for  four  jour¬ 
nalists,  preparing  them  to  report  and  in¬ 
terpret  energy  news.  The  program,  from 
September  25  to  March  1973,  includes  sem¬ 
inars  and  field  trips  to  hydroelectric, 
coal,  nuclear,  solar,  geothermal,  oil  and 
gas  facilities. 
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Jack  Anderson 
discloses  more 
Vietnam  history 

Four  volumes  of  the  secret  Vietnam 
war  policy  papers  dealing  with  diplomatic 
negotiations  became  public  this  week  after 
columnist  Jack  Anderson  wrote  several 
columns  dealing  with  information  con¬ 
tained  in  them. 

Anderson  declined  to  say  where  he  had 
obtained  the  classified  documents  but  he 
supplied  copies  of  them  to  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times.  The  latter 
explained  that  one  of  its  affiliated  news¬ 
papers,  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 
which  subscribes  to  Anderson’s  United 
Feature  Syndicate  column,  requested 
them.  The  Post  also  carries  the  Anderson 
column. 

Just  a  year  after  it  had  published  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  43  volumes  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  which  “fell  into  its  hands,”  the 
Times  published  a  full  page  of  material 
from  the  four  volumes  it  did  not  have  in 
its  possession  originally. 

Neil  Sheehan,  the  Times  reporter  who 
has  been  honored  by  numerous  journalis¬ 
tic  organizations  for  his  work  that  led  to 
the  Pentagon  Papers  revelations,  noted 
that  the  volumes  on  the  secret  diplomacy 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  show  that 
North  Vietnam  “was  adamantly  clinging 
to  its  long-term  objective  of  unifying  Viet¬ 
nam  under  a  Communist  form  of  govern¬ 
ment”  while  “Washington  just  as  ada¬ 
mantly  was  clinging  to  its  objective  of 
dividing  Vietnam  permanently  into  two 
states  and  preserving  a  non-Communist 
South.” 

Appeal  for  defense  fund 

In  the  same  day’s  paper  (June  28)  the 
Pentagon  Papers  Fund  Inc.  ran  a  five- 
column  ad  appealing  for  contributions  for 
the  legal  defense  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  and 
Anthony  Russo,  who  were  scheduled  to  go 
on  trial  early  in  July  on  charges  that  they 
conspired  to  violate  the  espionage  and 
theft  acts  by  giving  out  the  43  volumes  of 
Vietnam  war  policy  papers  last  year  to 
news  media. 

At  least  $400,000  will  be  needed,  the  ad 
stated.  Former  U.S.  Senator  Charles  E. 
Goodell,  chairman  of  the  Ellsberg  Defense 
Committee,  said  the  defense  costs  are 
mounting  at  the  rate  of  $70,000  a  month. 
Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  amount  raised, 
he  said,  would  go  to  lawyers  who  are 
working  for  less  than  their  normal  fees. 

Goodell  told  Frank  Nardozzi,  a  reporter 
for  the  Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  that  he  personally  has  contacted 
more  than  120  people  as  potential  wit¬ 
nesses  who  would  support  the  defense 
claim  that  “leaking”  of  official  secrets  is  a 
common  practice  in  government. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  defense 
team,  Goodell  revealed,  was  a  research  job 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  information 
in  the  2,600  pages  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
had  appeared  in  public  print. 

According  to  the  fund  appeal  ad,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  Stanley  K.  Shein- 
baum  and  Charles  E.  Goodell,  “no  one  has 
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ever  been  prosecuted  for  revealing  in¬ 
formation  to  the  American  public,  not  un¬ 
der  the  Espionage  Act  or  any  other 
statute.” 

The  headline  on  the  ad  read,  “150  years 
in  jail — or  the  Pulitzer  Prize?” 

Text  noted  that  the  Times  won  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Gold  Medal  for  public  service  for 
publishing  the  war  secrets  and  that 
Ellsberg  and  Russo  face  150  years  in 
prison”  because  they  gave  the  Pentagon 
Papers  to  the  American  people.” 

• 

Court  reverses  NLRB 
on  dealers’  status 

A  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  gives  the  distributors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co. 
{Chronicle  and  Examiner)  the  right  to 
file  unfair  labor  charges  against  their  em¬ 
ployer.  The  court  held  that  the  37 
plaintiffs  are  independent  contractors,  not 
employes  of  the  company. 

The  case  grew  out  of  a  dispute  with  the 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Drivers  and 
Helpers’  Union  involving  jurisdiction  over 
dealers  in  suburban  areas.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  had  ruled  that  the 
distributors  were  employes. 

• 

Time  for  congratulation 

King  Features  columnist  John  P.  Roche 
and  Mrs.  Constance  Roche,  Weston, 
Mass.,  are  receiving  congratulations  on 
their  25th  wedding  anniversary.  Roche, 
who  is  Herter  Professor  of  Politics  and 
History  at  Brandeis  University,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  new  book,  “From  Camelot  to  The 
Alamo”  to  be  published  in  1973  by 
MacMillan. 

• 

Bob  Partridge  retires 

After  47  years  with  Mathews,  Shannon 
&  Cullen,  Inc.,  Robert  M.  Partridge,  vice 
president  and  Detroit  manager,  will  retire 
from  active  involvement  effective  July  1. 
He  plans  to  serve  in  a  consulting  capacity 
with  MS&C  in  the  Detroit  area. 


IKy... 

. . .  the  ultimate  dreamer 


. . .  and  there’s  a  little  ‘iffy’  in  all 
of  us!  Treat  your  readers  to 
STEVEN  AMY’S  heart-warming 
panel  so  that  they  can  enjoy  a 
brief  and  humorous  moment 
each  day  of  how  wonderful 
things  would  beif ... 

Available  in  1  and  2  column  mats  and 
camera-ready  copy. 
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There  is  a 
VIRGINIA 
PAYETTE! 


Sharp-witted,  inquisitive, 
sparkling,  her  witty  commen¬ 
tary,  her  sharp  reaction  and  re¬ 
flections  on  events  of  the  day 
have  won  her  millions  of  de¬ 
voted  fans.  She  brings  human 
insight  and  a  rare  common 
sense  to  her  3-times-a-week 
column. 
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Deaths 


Minnie  E.  W.  Lawrence,  93,  retired 
reporter  who  had  worked  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Sellwood  Bee  35  years;  at 
Portland;  June  11. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Miller,  64,  former  circulation 
manager  (1936-59)  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  and  for  the  la.st 
10  years  with  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee;  at  Sacra¬ 
mento;  June  9. 

*  *  * 

Richard  S.  Harriman,  73,  Shamokin 
correspondent  for  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News;  retired  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  June  10. 

*  4: 

L.  Carey  Martin,  retired  (1969)  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American  Press;  June  8. 

*  *  * 

Richard  M.  Barr,  64,  reporter  (Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate),  radio  news  director  in  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  State  Department  information 
officer;  public  relations  consultant;  June 
13. 
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countries  $25  a  year. 


W.  J.  Harris,  73,  former  copy  editor 
for  Hearst  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago;  June  8. 

*  *  * 

J.  F.  Rothermel,  80,  retired  (1956) 
reporter  and  editorial  writer  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News;  June  19. 

*  *  * 

George  F.  Marshall,  66,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Guy  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Maine;  June  20. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Moscarella,  78,  former 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  (B.CI.)  Prov¬ 
ince  and  Winnipeg  Tribune;  June  23. 

*  *  ♦ 

Earl  E.  Bramble,  77,  retired  owner  of 
the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News  and 
South  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Enterprise; 
publisher  of  the  Issaquah  (Wash.)  Press 
1947-54;  June  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  R.  Brawley,  72,  retired  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  Record  American  and 
Advertiser;  June  23. 

♦  *  * 

Bert  F.  Lacy,  84,  retired  (1953)  man¬ 
ager  of  the  retail  advertising  department 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle ; 
June  2. 

*  *  * 

Edward  L.  Throm,  60,  editor  at  the 
Dartnell  Corp.  in  Chicago;  previously  a 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  Star  1933- 
41 ;  June  6. 

♦  *  * 

Norah  Cherry,  63,  food  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  whose  column  also 
appeared  in  the  Ottaiva  Journal;  retired 
last  year;  June  14. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mabel  Allen,  84,  owner  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  business  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  for  more  than  35 
years;  editor  of  women’s  City  Club  bul¬ 
letin  from  1933  to  1965;  June  14. 

*  *  * 

Willis  F.  Forbes,  75,  retired  managing 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal;  June  13. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Guyant,  36,  a  Milivaukee  Joiamal 
outdoor  writer  who  estimated  that  he 
traveled  60,000  miles  a  year  on  his  job 
sampling  hunting  and  fishing  areas;  June 

9. 

♦  ♦  * 

Cliff  Wesselmann,  69,  veteran  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  photographer;  June 

11. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marion  Buckley,  wife  of  Robert 
W.  Buckley,  formerly  president  of  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Co.;  at  Pine  Knoll  Farm, 
Libertyville,  Ill.;  recently. 

*  *  ♦ 

Thomas  Groehn,  57,  director  of  news 
relations  for  General  Motors  Corp.;  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Detroit  Times 
and  the  Detroit  News;  June  9. 

♦  * 

Paul  G.  Martasian,  52,  long-time 
Rhode  Island  newspaperman;  June  13. 
He  was  an  award-wdnning  reporter  for 
the  Pawtucket  Times,  and,  previously, 
was  managing  editor,  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Daily  Times,  and  a  reporter.  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  Newspapers. 


John  T.  Tuthill  Jr.,  78,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance  in  Patchogue,  which  he  joined  in 
1924;  June  16. 

♦  *  « 

Guy  R.  Daniels,  71,  long-time  execu¬ 
tive  of  Hearst  newspapers;  former  head 
of  classified  advertising  for  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Examiner;  retired  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  June  5. 


6  papers  in  Carolinas 
will  have  one  plant 

South  Carolina’s  first  jointly-owned  cen¬ 
tral  newspaper  printing  plant  will  begin 
operation  this  fall.  Six  newspapers  (five 
in  S.C.,  one  in  N.C.)  have  formed  Greater 
Pee  Dee  Press,  Inc.,  which  will  construct 
and  operate  a  central  plant  at  Latta,  S.C. 

Announcement  of  this  joint  venture 
came  from  W.  L.  Kinney  Jr.,  of  Ben- 
nettsville,  president  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  and  current  president  of  the  S.C. 
Press  Association. 

Cooperating  papers  ai-e:  Marlboro  Her¬ 
ald-Advocate  of  Bennettsville,  Cheraw 
Chronicle  of  Cheiaw,  News  and  Press  of 
Darlington,  McColl  Messenger  of  McColl, 
Enterprise  of  Mullins,  all  in  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  and  Brunswick  Beacon  of  Shallotte, 
N.C. 

A  five-unit  20  page  Goss  Community 
offset  press  has  been  ordered  and  the  new 
facility  will  also  contain  darkroom  and 
platemaking  facilities.  The  new  plant  will 
be  located  near  and  easily  accessible  to 
Highways  1-95  and  U.S.  301.  October  1  is 
the  target  starting  date  for  production  at 
the  new  plant. 

• 

Price  School  presents 
awards  to  7  graduates 

Distinguished  Alumni  Awards  were 
presented  to  seven  former  students  at  the 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Journalism  at  the  school’s  52nd 
annual  graduation  exercises  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  recently. 

Those  honored  were:  George  Wilt,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Isadore  Barmash,  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor.  New  York  Times;  Harry  C.  J. 
Blair,  senior  vicepresident.  Beneficial  Mu¬ 
tual  Savings  Bank;  Henry  Bradley,  Phila¬ 
delphia  manager,  Hearst  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice;  Frank  X.  DeLone,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Philadelphia  Magazine;  Elizabeth 
Scott,  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.;  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Sonder,  president.  Sender,  Levitt  and 
Sagorsky. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  dean 
Albert  J.  Caplan  and  John  J.  O’Shea, 
chairman.  Board  of  Governors. 

The  award  for  achievement  in  the  fields 
of  marketing,  advertising  and  communica¬ 
tions  was  presented  to  Jerome  E.  Gray, 
chairman.  Gray  and  Rogers  Inc. 

Diplomas  in  Advertising  were  presented 
to  31  graduates,  while  35  earned  ertifi- 
cates  in  advertising,  and  15  were  graduat¬ 
ed  with  journalism  certificates. 
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Teen  drug  trafficking 
expose  wins  citation 

Pioneer  Papers,  a  subsidiary  of  Time 
Inc.,  won  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award, 
presented  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  public  service  in 
1971. 

The  effort  that  won  was  an  investiga¬ 
tion  culminating  in  a  multistory  package 
in  the  November  17  issue  of  the  Maywood 
Herald  and  U'e.st  Proiiso  Herald,  two  of 
Pioneers’  18  papers  in  the  Chicago 
suburbs.  It  was  an  expose  of  drug  traffic 
among  teenagers  in  the  Brezina  Woods,  a 
Cook  County  forest  preserve. 

The  project  was  a  team  effort:  The 
initial  phone  tip  from  a  distraught  mother 
was  picked  up  by  Lois  Mysliwy,  managing 
editor  of  the  West  Proviso  Herald.  She 
followed  it  up,  interviewing  the  mother 
and  other  concerned  parents. 


Art  Belanger,  executive  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  Papers’  West  group  directed  her 
effort,  and  directly  led  the  entire  job  that 
followed. 

Don  Sider,  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Pa¬ 
pers,  brought  the  papers  together  with 
Chicago’s  Better  Government  Association 
to  coordinate  a  full  scale  undercover  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Pioneer  reporter  Frank  Martin  who  is 
young,  long  haired  and  heavily 
mustached,  was  nominated  to  go  undercov¬ 
er  with  a  BGA  investigator,  Frank  spent 
four  nervous  sessions  in  the  woods  and 
did  most  of  the  reporting. 

The  editorial  that  went  with  the  pack¬ 
age  was  written  by  Paul  Sassone,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Maywood  Herald. 

To  illustrate  the  story  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  Fred  Hutcherson  was  assigned  to 
shoot  the  forest  preserve  by  day  (when  it 
was  dc.^'erted).  Reporter  Martin  desciibed 
the  night  activity  to  artist  Sue  Kerr  for 
the  cover  and  inside  illustrations. 


Weekly  buys  a  weekly 

The  Lakeville  Journal,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  has  purchased  the  News,  another 
weekly,  in  nearby  Millerton,  N.Y.,  for  an 
undisclosed  sum,  according  to  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Robert  Estabrook  of  the 
Journal  and  John  M.  Hager  of  the  News. 
Circulation  is  about  5,000  for  Tbe  Jour¬ 
nal,  about  1,800  for  the  News. 


Coopers  buy  weekly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Cooper  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sweet  Home  New  Era,  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Linn  County  (Oregon), 
(hooper,  who  most  recently  served  as  news 
editor  of  the  Astoria  (Oregon)  Daily  As- 
torian,  once  was  news  editor  of  the  Sweet 
Home  paper.  Mrs.  Cooper  will  be  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


-Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by_ 


Classification. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CHILDREN 


TONGUE  IN  CHEEK 


HOROSCOPES 


np  A  TRICKED  BY  MY 

^  MIMEOGRAPH  MACHINE! 

!  Rex,  my  electric  mimeo,  liked  my  new 

- — - 1  weekly  humor  column  so  much  that  he 

HOROSCOPES  ran  off  an  extra  9,000  copies  when  my 

— - - - — - back  was  turned.  Now  I’ve  got  to  clear 

•MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS”— EN- to  make  room  for  next 
citing  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over  *  columns!  Reasonab  e  price,  sulv 

100  papers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen  column  guaran  ee  (If  you  don  t 

City  Publishers.  6.i41  S.  Pontiac  Ct..  an  individual  coli^n,  I  11  provide 
Englewood,  Colo.  80110, 

'  Piltdown  Features,  3032  N.E.  140th,  Se- 
_  _  attle.  Wash.  98125.  Write  for  samples. 


"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS"— Weekly  humor! 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of! 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


POLITICAL 

WEEKLY  Washington  Political  column 
— Informed,  involved  commentaries — 
moderate-liberal,  fresh,  tough,  cheap 
800-word  column — longer  features  too. 
Write  for  samples,  rates:  Jacqueney, 
815  Oroncco  St.,  Alaxendria,  Va.  22314. 


REAL  ESTATE 

QUESTIONS  ON  REALTY?  Readers 
wanting  answers  will  find  them  in  this 
question  and  answer  proposed  column. 
Mr.  “B”.  160-23  119  Rd.,  Baislcy  Park, 
N.Y.  11434. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  you 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOON  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset 
only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  basetl  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph.:  (404)  263-6356 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:- 


-Weeks- 


-Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  ej(^t  ciassification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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SCIENCE 

vivmr  vrtDv  DAOi7>r>  o  •  •.  ON  WINES,  graphic  informative.  Bill 

iolo{?ical  psychology  will  sut^ly  up 
to  3-per-week.  350-word  lively  science 
articles*  Emphasis  on  important  dis~ 
coveries  in  science/medicine  and  de- 

velopments  affecting  readers  personally.  ^ 

Some  tailoring  to  your  nee<ls.  Samples.  P^P  A 

Box  929,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Ul\.  r\ 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  ordurl 

4-weclis  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weel(s  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-w(eks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


•'ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
f Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished./ 


4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 


3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classilied  is  $3.45  per  agate  line— $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCKMENTS 
^CASSETTES 

SAVE  YOUR  EYES— Have  the  best 
party  in  town.  Challentte  to  Professor 
Mar.shall  McLuhan,  $4. .SO.  Free  Bro- 
ehure  of  over  100  selections.  Aquarius 
Educational  Enterprises.  18  Orchard 
St.,  Summit,  N.J. 


miE  BILLS 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 

ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE,  INC. 
20054 Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa.  98188 
(206)878  8900 


yEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnershin  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


yEW'SPAPER  BROKERS 

.lOSF.PH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mi<l-Wpstern  Newstinpers 
2201  E.  Romneya,  An.nheim,  Cal.  92S00 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buildini; 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  M.ATTIIEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
uotintions  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
lr'.rhe.=t  quality  daily  and  weekly  iiews- 
papprs  in  the  countr.v.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  8101  446-0871  day- 
lime;  (AC  8101  700-80.50  nights:  or 

write  Box  0064,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florid.a  00.51.".  No  ohlijration,  of  course. 

ME-L  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Oinsultntion 
loss  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.-!)l78fi 

Nepmt^ations  for  sales,  purchasinR.  ap- 
praisinR  of  newspapers  our  business. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  AS.SO., 
6614  Rutsers  Street 
Houston,  Te::as — 7700.5 
Ph  (7101  664-9414 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
104  S.  Pan.ama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
MontRomery,  Ala.  (20.5)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  ARency.  1.500  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  049-7422. 
"America’s  No.  I  Newspaiier  Broker.” 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinR. 

LEN  FEIGIINER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488.58. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEWSP.APERS  FOR  SALE 

SUBURBAN — Weekly,  area  7,  jjross- 
injr  $160M.  com|K‘lte  offset  plant.  $25M 
down  to  ext>erienced  o|)erator.  Write 
Box  962,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

70-YEAR-OLI)  small  town  weekly  in 
one  of  Maine's  most  lieautiful  are.as. 
Now  under  absentee  mana^cement. 
Neeils  someone  who  cares.  Write 
Coastal  Publishinjr  Co.,  Box  575,  Bath, 
Maine  O45.'}0. 

PROFITABLE*  small  Midwest  daily. 
$125,000  down.  State  finances.  Btix 
9H3,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  -Weekly  1.500 
I>aid:  3,000  shop|>er;  printed  offset,  but 
all  LP-e<iuipi>e<l  including;  Cox  web, 
job  shop,  new  darkroom,  camera,  etc. 
Gross  $:)2.000:  net  $16,000:  sell  $47,- 
000.  Box  497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  new’spapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consultlni;. 
Krehbiel-Bolltho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


ISEWSPAPER  CO^SULTA^TS 

WANT  TO  START  a  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication  ?  I  have 
the  time  and  know-how.  Successfully 
retired  publishing  field  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey.  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rd.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
I  03842.  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 


AREA  3 — Sparklinjr  weekly,  estal>- 
Tshefl  IS88,  average  10  Piipes  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  ami 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  $:>7.000.  $2,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE 

News|)apers,  Mairazines,  Broadcast  nn<l 
Printinjr  Facilities.  Write: 

,1.  N.  WF;LIvS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54.  Wheaton.  III.  60187. 

$20M  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  2,400  paid. 
News-Record  serves  Enka,  Candler, 
West  Ashville  area  Buncombe  County 
North  Carolina  mountain  resort  area. 
Gross  plus  A/R.  Write  CNl,  Box  1777. 
Fpartanburfr,  S.C.  29301* 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

Let  your  Pacesetter  go 
8  to  12  Ipm  faster 

No  mechanical  chanRes.  Just  swap  our 
proRram  tape  for  your  current  pro- 
Rram  tape.  No  retraininR.  $500  buys 
you  205?-  more  typesettinR  power.  Con¬ 
tact  E'TTA  Associates.  Inc..  22  Mill- 
brook  Ln.,  Wakefield,  Mass.  01880. 
(617)  246-1:184. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  Movlel 
4.5D.  Just  releaseil!  Excellent  buy!  In¬ 
land  Newspa|>er  Machinv-ry  Corp.,  1720 
Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61108. 
Phone  (816)  221-9060. 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  lent-lease.  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

NOW-  Model  31  Linotyjve  TT.S,  Comet 
Linotyiie  ’I'l'S,  Mtxlel  8  LinotyiH* — all 
with  elei'tric  pots.  Goss  mat  roller, 
metal  and  other  letterpress  leftovers. 
BveninR  News,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
015.50.  (617)  764-4325. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  F(X>thills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  suburban 
group  Zone  2  will  sell  to  professionally 
and  financially  qualified  newsman  or  j 
group:  29';  down,  reasonable  payout.  ! 
total  price  $160,000.  Strong  staff  will  ' 
stay.  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love. 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville.  Conn. 

AVAILABLE  NOW— Compugraphic  Jr. 
Justape  #5054;  Elrod  Mo<lel  F  #F5411- 
E ;  and  Electronic  Tracer  Model  ER 
#JSF-51I1  210  with  dot  attachment. 
A.  W.  Bassett,  News,  Pampa,  Texas 
79065. 

JUSTO  WRITERS.  r«*built  by  Eriden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  co.-npulers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1.500  Kines  Hiphwav.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
-  08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


WEST  COAST  NEWSPAPER  and  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  .50.000  square  feet,  brick 
and  steel  construction.  Presses  in- 
st:ille<l.  Robert  Peck.  25800  Northwest¬ 
ern  Hwv..  Southfield,  Mich.  48075. 
(313)  357-4800. 

SMALL.  LONG  ESTABLISHED  news¬ 
paper  in  U.S.  tropic  area.  High  growth 
ivotential.  Small  down  nayment  for 
qualified  buyer.  Box  947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  B46  LABEL  AFFIXING 
machine  with  quarter  folder.  Will  label 
affix  newspaper,  magazine,  etc.  at 
speeds  up  to  16,000  per  hour.  Save 
thousands  of  dollars  as  compared  to 
price  new.  Rapid  Leasing  Cio.,  Inc., 
260  W.  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10013.  Ph:  (212)  926-7787. 


2-STATION  INSERTER  just  over¬ 
hauled  Inserfomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,000  per  hour.  A  $-saver  at  $5,500. 
Tom  Manning.  Daily  Advance.  Eliza- 
l)eth  City,  N.C.  27909. 


FOIJl/WRAP/TIE  single  papers  with 
a  PAPER  MAN®.  ReconditionevI,  up¬ 
dated  trade-ins  at  bargain  prices,  like 
new  guarantee.  A  money  maker  for 
distrihutor/carrier  mailroom.  Steprier 
PAPER  MAN®.  Box  103,  Olathe. 
Kans.  66061.  (913)  782-2580. 

'''^ATEmALyoiTsA^ 

.SAVE  MONB7Y  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 

yyiScELLANEOVS 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  I  ABSOLUTELY  FREE!  As  a  package. 
daMies  and  large  weeklies.  Information  |  g  unit  Goss  Straightline,  2  double 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTEn 

GULF  COAST,  or  Florida  daily,  large 
weekly  by  individual  with  $250M  rash; 
plus  much  more  financing.  30  years 
publishing  experience.  Confidence,  sec¬ 
recy  guarantee*!.  Write  Box  964.  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


stfictlv  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-33.56 


folders,  ballon  former,  2  quarter 
folders,  5  portable  fountains,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  1  automatic  elec¬ 
tric  plate  conveyor  and  lift.  Stereo. 
2  ponies,  router,  8-ton  electric  pot. 
etc.  BUI  Spear,  Matzner  Publications. 

PFRIOniGAI.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  3.  Wayne.  N.J.  or  call  (201) 

rn n lyu C, . n I ri  l cz j v j  697-8907.  After  6  PM  (201)  PA  8-9259. 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/ graphics  projects.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $12.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 

250  W.  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10019. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  1,  1972 
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MACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 


HELP  WANTED 
cLASsmEfTAnvEmAsi^ 


GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESSES 
23A''  Cutoff 
90“  Plate  Staifger 
Tension  Lockup 
Extreme  Color  Flexibility 
Full  speed  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
Available  1973 
From  the  plant  of  THE 
ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 
Well  Maintained 

Will  Provide  Excellent  Production 
For  further  details  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108.  (816)  221-9060 


GOSS  3-UNIT,  double  width,  with  in¬ 
verted  color  unit,  roll  stands.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1973.  Victor  Trease. 
Business  Manager,  Joplin  Globe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.  64801.  (417) 
623-3480. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22'%''  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


6-UNIT  COTTREEL  Mo<Iel  v-22  press 
with  3  formers.  2  folders  and  6  reel 
stands;  24-page  standard  or  48-page 
tabloid  capacity.  Run  as  one  or  two 
presses.  Can  l>e  installed  in  line  or 
twinneil.  Available  as  3-3  or  2-1  units. 
Can  I*  seen  running  every  week  d:iy 
in  plant.  Replacing  with  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  collect  (713)  473-.'>.",Il  or 
write  Box  6192.  Pasadena.  Texas  77302, 
Tex  Adams,  Publisher. 

3  LTSriT  COMMUNITY.  Sidel.ay  regis-  | 
ter  all  units.  Goss  m.aintained.  Good  I 
Condition.  Moderate  use.  Hal  Tanner. 
Box  1718.  Goldsboro,  N.C.  or  call 
(919)  734-4401. 

FAIRCniLD  COLORKING  —  4  units 
complete  with  half  and  quarter,  double 
paiallel  folder,  sheeter.  Also  Urbanite 
quarter  folder,  like-new  condition.  Box  < 
865,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  , 
738-1200. 


16-PAGE,  UNITUBULAR  No.  724 
with  color  hump.  Ivoyal  S.  Dixon  Co.. 
Inc.,  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley. 
Calif.  (213)  875-1184. 


5  Unit  Color  King 
Must  Move 

Save  $80,000.00  on  this  Model 
4tF-llA-5-10-66-G.E.-40 
Serial  #C279 

Folder — Serial  #253 — including 
quarter  folder 

Sheeter  —  Serial  #66-ll-SPH- 
250  BC  WE 

G.E.  Control  Panel  and  40  H.P. 
Motor  wired  for  220  volts — 3 
phase — 60  cycles 

5  H.P.  Compressor 

Baldwin  Leveler 

Alemite  Ink  Pump 

Count-o-veyor 

1  ton  Electric  Hoist 

All  accessories  and  miscellaneous 
spare  parts 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CQ.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER 


$69,00 

OR  BEST  OFFER 

BUYS 

Hoe  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
Excellent  working  order, 
Model  23,  220  volts,  3 
phase  with  Mat  cabinet 

Mr.  Andrus 
The  Dearborn  Press 
14510  Michigan  Avenue 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 
LU  1-3490 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

ROTARY  PRESS,  2  units  with  folder. 
16  p;iges,  with  stereo  equipment,  for 
23i’j"  cutoff.  Approximate  construction 
1930/34.  Will  pay  reasonable  price. 
Tenakill  Assixuates  Inc.,  1183  West 
Side  Ave.,  Jer.sey  City,  N.J.  07306. 
Tel:  (201)  792-6353. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS,  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity,  Suburban  Thatcher,  Cottrell,  Van¬ 
guard  or  Color  King,  condition  not  at 
all  important,  we  can  rebuild  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Advise  as  to  numl)er  of  units, 
age,  price  and  comlition.  Write  Lyle 
F.  Garrison  &  Associates,  178  West 
St.,  Oneonta.  N.Y.  1.3820. 


3,  4  OR  7  UNITS  LE'-ITERPRESS-  - 
22%  CUTOFF.  BOX  967,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


Help 

Wanted  •  • . 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville,  needs  Student  Publications 
Director  (newspaper,  yearl)ook,  literary 
magazine).  Contact:  Donald  Hileman, 
Dean,  College  of  Communic:itions, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  37916. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  /  GENERAL  MANAGER 
to  run  established  15m  to  20m  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  are:i  5.  General  business, 
sales  and  sui)ervision  background  help¬ 
ful.  Beautiful  community.  Excellent 
starting  salary  determine<l  by  experi¬ 
ence  plus  fringes  and  percent  of  pro¬ 
fit.  This  newspaper  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  person.  Reply  Box 
939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GLITTERING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
right  person  with  ail  background.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  spot  on  7,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  2  for  small  chain  shork  on  top 
local  management.  Write  now  to  Box 
980,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  Job  opens 
July  1.  Rare  ehanee  to  m:ike  big  juriip 
aheiul  if  you  have  management  skills. 


ACCOUNTANT  -  OFFICE  MANAGER 
for  2  dailies  in  Zone  8,  close  to  moun¬ 
tains  in  excellent  family  community. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
.send  complete  qualifications  and  resume 
to  Bo.\  900.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44266. 

^URcijLATION^PRO^ 

NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  SO,  consiiler  a  chancre  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining;  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care* 
fully  pianne<l  and  soundly  execute<l 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  |)er  subscription.  This  is  l>e- 
cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methods 
are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe- 
cialize<l  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowhrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna.  19006 
(215)  WI  7-5215 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILARLE 

PRESS-'nME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish- 
I  ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  Chi¬ 
cago  .suburban  chain  of  50,000.  Sell  and 
manage.  Sabiry;  commission.  Female 
okay.  Box  985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  THIS  FOR  YOU? 

Our  Classifieil  Department  neeils  a 
Manager  who  can  reorganize  it  to  to- 
d:iy's  way  of  doing  things.  This  is  an 
afterniKjn  ilaily  with  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Got  ideas?  This  is  the  place  to 
try  them.  Can  you  organize  and  man¬ 
age?  Prove  it  here,  flood  salary  and 
outstanding  lienefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  James  W.  Hig¬ 
gins,  General  Manager,  Watertown 
Daily  Times.  Watertown,  New  York 
13601. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

CO-OP  SPEaALIST 
Fop  area  2  weekly  group.  Must  he  ag¬ 
gressive,  take-charge  i>ers<)n.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requiremt'iits  to  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALEkS  Management 
position,  large  Indiana  weekly  and  job 
shop.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus  for 
hard  working  promotion  i)€rson,  with 
business  ability  as  well  as  copy  ami 
layout  knowledge.  Write  in  confidence, 
Bex  975,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALES — layout  manager. 
Area  5,  suburban,  50,000  free.  Can  he 
female.  Box  986,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT  wanted  I 
to  understudy  our  controller  who  has 
l>een  with  us  40  years  and  is  prepar-  I 
ing  for  retirement.  The  person  we 
want  could  be  in  the  number  2  or  3  • 
si>ot  in  the  accounting  department  of 
a  larger  newspaper.  We  are  a  West 
Coast  daily  with  circulation  npproach- 
ing  50,000.  Send  resume  an(i  salary 
requirements  to  Box  883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER  wanteil  I 
for  8,000-j-  semi-weekly  planning  to  | 
change  frequency  of  publication.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  Number  2  per¬ 
son  on  small  daily  who  would  like  to 
move  up  the  ladder.  Contact  Orville 
Campbell,  Chai>el  Hill  (N.C.)  Weekly, 
(919)  967-7045. 


LEADING  BRAZILIAN  DAILY  seeks 
experiences!  circulation  manager  to 
serve  as  consultant  in  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro  for  period  of  up  to  one  year. 
Write  to  Gloho  Television  Network  of 
Brazil,  777  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  and  include  resume. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  current¬ 
ly  employed  circulation  personnel  to 
become  part  of  well  establisheil,  highly 
respected  organization  providing  news- 
pai>er  service.  Excellent  salary,  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  programs,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  other  benefits.  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  energetic  person,  pre¬ 
ferably  residing  in  Zone  4.  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  l>e  consideresl.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
If  you’re  a  top  proslucer  on  a  medium 
size  daily  and  ready  to  move  up  to  a 
growing  200,000  daily,  here  is  your 
op|)ortunity  to  join  one  of  the  South¬ 
east's  finest  newspapers  (Zone  3). 

You  should  have  some  formal  etluca- 
tion  in  marketing-business  with  5  to 
10  years  staff  experience.  We’ll  train 
you  to  handle  key  accounts  and  will 
provide  management  opiwrtunity.  We 
offer  a  full  range  of  fringe  benefits 
including  paid  vacation,  free  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  life  insurance  and  tuition 
refund  plan. 

Come  grow  with  us  where  the  work  is 
challenging  and  the  living  is  great. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION  SALES  representa¬ 
tives  wanteil.  Excellent  benefits,  holi¬ 
days,  small  daily  in  central  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  large  appetite.  Start  at  $145 
with  experience  in  sales,  service, 
newsboys.  Future  depends  on  your  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  Send  resume.  Box  945, 
EM'.tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PRO  for  Sunday-only 
paper  in  dynamic  area.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  non-chair-warmer.  Bo.x  949, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN  wanteil  by  expanding 
weekly  group  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  campaigns,  graphics,  and 
have  administrative  ability.  Room  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  891,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SECOND  NEWSMAN,  community 
journalism  experience.  Region  3  semi¬ 
weekly,  modern  plant,  interesting 
county  coverage.  Photography,  sports, 
features  necessary.  Hours  long  but 
work  good  an«l  rewards  liberal.  WHITE 
Grover  H.  Britt.  Sampson  Independent, 
Clinton.  N.C.  28328. 


for  July  1,  1972 


WHO  SAYS  THERE'S  A  SHORTAGE 
OF  GOOD  PEOPLE  AVAILABLE? 

Last  month  a  Pennsylvania  publisher 
placed  a  7  line  ad  for  a  reporter.  At 
the  time  he  asked  us  to  run  It  4  weeks. 
2  weeks  and  114  replies  later,  he  placed 
a  frantic  phone  call  and  told  us.  for 
heavens  sake  cancel  the  ad.  He  had  space 
for  a  good  reporter,  but  not  for  all  that 
mail!  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  this  ad — or  the  results  it  pulled. 
And  there  was  nothing  special  about  the 
Issue  the  ad  appeared  In — every  Issue  of 
E  &  P  is  special  to  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  If  you're  looking  for  good 
people  to  staff  your  newspaper,  put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ad  to  work 
for  you.  The  best  writers  are  our  readers! 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EmTORlAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^^'editorial^ 


HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Unique  opportunity  to  join  7-man  staff 
with  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
These  include  coverage  of  Illinois  state 
legislature,  interpretation  of  state  is¬ 
sues  and  preparation  of  editorials  on 
state,  national  and  international  is¬ 
sues.  Must  have  extensive  reporting 
ex|>erience,  advanced  degree  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  George  I>.  Irish,  Lind- 
say-Schauh  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur,  Ill.  62525, 

WIDOWED  MAGAZINE  -  good  look¬ 
ing,  soulful,  intelligent-  seeks  lusty 
editor  for  hot  romance.  Your  end  of 
the  deal  is  to  turn  out  marv’elous  ideas, 
turn  on  the  writers,  phot«»graphers 
and  artists,  and  get  them  to  actually 
deliver,  and  to  direct  two  other  good 
eclitors  in  putting  together  a  thrilling 
b(K>k  each  we'  k.  In  return  you  will  l>e 
loved  and  paid  rather  well.  Really  a 
rare  opening:  Running  one  of  the 
country’s  best  l>ooks  at  one  of  its  big¬ 
gest  papers.  Box  95S,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  neede<I  by  18.000  cir¬ 
culation  morning  daily.  Will  consider 
man  or  woman  with  1  year’s  e<liting 
experience  or  recent  J-School  grad 
with  editing  training.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Personnel  I)ire<'tor.  Herald- 
Mail,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740. 

COPY  EDITOR  Strong  financial  daily 
base<l  in  Now  York,  national  in  scope. 
OpiK>rtunity  for  energetic  editor  inter- 
este<l  in  hamlling  hard  news  copy.  Box 
991.  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  /  PHOTOGRAPHER  f  o  r 
large  North  Carolina  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Fringe  l>ene- 
fits.  Send  resume  to  The  E<len  (N.C.) 
News.  Post  oi>ens  July  31. 

NEW  YORK 
CORRESPONDENT 

VV'eokly  trade  paper  needs  a  “pro”  to 
cover  Greater  New  York  area  on  a 
l>art-time,  retainer  basis.  Business- 
financial  reporting  ex?>erience  neces¬ 
sary.  Pl<*ase  reply  with  resume  and 
salary  re<iuirements  to:  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  LODGING  &  FOOD-SERVICE 
NEWS,  131  Clarendon  St..  Boston, 
Mass.  02116. 

SPORTS  WRITER- Aggressive,  versa¬ 
tile,  with  a<1ditional  interest  in  outdoor 
reporting.  To  work  ns  writer  and  <lesk- 
man  on  four-man  staff  for  3.", 000  daily 
lr>cate<l  in  lake  and  mountain  region. 
One  to  thiee  years  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Sen<l  resume  and  3  feature 
stories  to  Tom  White.  Executive  Sports 
E<litor.  KingsiM>rt  (Tennl  Times-News. 

EDITORIAL  SECRETARY 
Direct  resiKmsibility  to  principal  edi¬ 
tors.  Must  have  comi>lote  secretarial 
skills  and  exi>erience.  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  matur.?  ju<lgment.  Job  open¬ 
ing  create<l  by  promotion.  Contact  W. 
N.  Patterson.  Personnel  Manager, 
Press-Enterprise.  P.O.  Box  792,  River¬ 
side.  Calif.  92502. 

EDITOiUAL  WRITER  neetled  for  me- 
<llum  sizfnl  daily  in  Zone  5.  Paper 
pursues  independent  policy  on  issues 
with  strong  community  respect.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  clear  thinking,  rational 
conclusions.  Elitorial  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume,  dins,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  951.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  experience*!,  ahle  to 
sharply  e<l't  local  copy,  fast,  handle 
wire,  pnwluce  quality  headlines,  lay 
out  pages,  direct  others.  Afternoon 
dailv.  40  to  50.000  class.  Midwest.  No 
l»eginners.  Box  948,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — Meilium-size  sotithern 
New  England  daily  (Monday  through 
Saturday!  has  immediate  opening  for 
energetic  individual  with  experience. 
This  is  an  unusual  long-range  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  newsman  who  is  well 
verse*l  in  all  phases  of  reporting.  Must 
>>e  management  oriented  and  be  tem¬ 
peramentally  suite*!  to  directing  a 
Guild  staff.  References  required.  Resume 
to  Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  universal  desk,  handling  copy 
from  The  Sun’s  exclusive  foreign  bu¬ 
reaus.  Washington  Bureau  and  city 
and  state  staff.  $10,000  to  $14,000, 
depending  on  experience.  Solid  editing 
exi)erience  preferred.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Robert  O.  Grover,  Chief  of 
the  Copy  Desk,  The  Sun,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21203. 


CAN  YOU  SAY,  ”GAY  LIB,”  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  GIGGLE?  We’re  serious,  and 
we’re  seriously  looking  for  a  reporter- 
desk  man  for  one  of  the  most  unusual 
biweekly  publications  going:  the  AD¬ 
VOCATE.  Los  Angeles-based,  national 
newspaper  of  America’s  homosexual 
community.  Porn  isn’t  our  bag.  News 
is.  And  if  you’re  looking  for  a  lark, 
don’t  apply.  We  need  a  hard  worker, 
with  that  old  crusading  spirit,  who's 
willing  to  settle  for  a  little  less  now 
to  build  a  brighter  future  for  a  lot  of 
u8.  Rush  resume  and  salary  required; 
Dept.  DM.  Advocate,  Box  74695,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

18,000  PM  offset  in  Zone  4  wants  a 
manager  and  not  just  a  self-starter 
and  doer.  Research,  plan  and  design 
news  coverage  and  staff  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  dailies — and  communi¬ 
ties — in  the  Southeast.  We  want  a 
Managing  E<litor  who  can  develop  next 
month’s  and  next  year’s  product  and 
concentrate  his  people-handling  talents 
on  training  and  motivating  others  to 
make  today’s  product  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter.  Normal  staff  of  14  includes  city 
and  wire  editors.  Pay  and  fringes 
commensurate  with  your  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  family  location.  Send  resume  to 
Box  831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  si>orts  copy 
e*Plor  is  needed  for  Chart  Area  1 
daily.  3  to  5  years  experience  in  sports 
a  must.  Excellent  salary  and  l»etter 
than  average  fringes.  Write  Box  956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Applications  From  All  Races  Desired. 


DESKMAN  for  AM  daily  in  South 
Central  Arkansas.  Will  consider  crea¬ 
tive  l)eginner  familiar  with  layout  an<l 
e<liting.  Call  or  send  resume  to  W.  J. 
Elvin,  Managing  Editor,  El  Dorado 
Daily  News.  El  Dorado,  Ark.  71730. 
(501)  862-6611. 


NEWS  EXECTJTIVE^mature.  com¬ 
petent  all  areas,  who  can  <levelop  into 
managing  editor,  and  who  wants  to 
make  career  of  suburban  journalism. 
No  resume  builders.  We  offer  good  fu¬ 
ture  with  excellent  benefits.  goo*l 
schools.  Send  all  *letails  including  sa* 
ary  requirements  to  Box  932,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITING  and  e*lit- 
ing  career  opportunity  for  energetic 
l>erson  with  two  to  five  years  journal¬ 
ism  exi>erience  who  wants  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  serving  top  producers  in  the 
livestock  industry,  provicling  sophisti¬ 
cated  management-oriented  informa¬ 
tion.  College  degree  necessary  and 
farm  background  preferred.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirement 
to  Box  933.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/REPORTER  for  e<litorial 
staff  of  growing  Phila<lelphia  area 
business  news  weekly.  Qualifications: 
Minimum  1  year  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  g*Kxl  writer,  energetic  and  intor- 
esle<l  in  growing  with  us.  Tell  us  brief¬ 
ly  alout  yourself  in  a  letter.  Writing 
samples  (les  rable.  We’ll  l>e  in  touch. 
R(.x  977,  E4litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  AND  city 
e*litor  for  Midwest  daily.  Chance  for 
advancement  in  group  ownership. 
Please  send  resume  to  J.  J.  Donnellan, 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Ill. 
61021. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Neivspapers 

Send  US  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openinsrs. 
Full  ranse  of  e<litorial,  advertisintr. 
eirculation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


NEED  BILINGUAL  ManaKing  Editor 
with  full  command  of  EnRlish  and 
Spanish  for  big  city  daily  newspaper. 
Salary  open.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
889,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TRADE  WEEKLY  nee<ls  part  time 
writers  in  South,  Southwest,  West, 
Jim  Martin,  P,0.  Box  1868,  Ft,  Worth, 
Texas  76101. 


COPY  DESK,  27,000  AM  offset.  Must 
be  experienced,  ^nd  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ben  Kent.  Associate 
Elditor,  Messenger  and  Inquirer,  P.O. 
Bo.\  726,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITERS  /  AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
producinR  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 


LIBRARIANS 

A  MEDIUM-SIZED  FLORIDA  daily 
needs  an  experienced  librarian  to  re- 
orRanize  the  files  we  have  and  set  up 
new  ones.  Ideal  location  for  mature 
person  within  a  few  years  of  retire¬ 
ment  or  younRCr  person  on  the  way  up 
but  unable  to  advance  in  present  job. 
Box  921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINISTS 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINIST— Give  com¬ 
plete  details  about  yourself.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Please  mail  appli¬ 
cation  to  Box  898,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  NYC  HAS  SEVERAL 
CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMEN 

Bxi)erience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  require*!.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  l)enefits,  i)ension.  etc.  Company 
has  living  accommo*lations  available 
for  pressmen  and  families. 

Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 

COMBINATION  MAN.  Goss  Straight- 
line,  wood  stereo.  Bublish  6  afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning.  35  hour  week, 
outstanding  pension.  Scale  $190.  Con¬ 
tract  now  o|)en.  Box  943,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Experienced  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone 
5.  Please  send  resume  and  home  phone 
number  in  reply.  Box  895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
70,000  Morning  Daily — Zone  2.  Union 
Shop.  Web  Offset  experience  desirable. 
All  fringes.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  924,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
large  commercial  offset  printing  plant 
in  sunny  Florida.  Person  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  woubl  1)0  number  2  or  3  i)erson  in 
a  similar  operation,  an<l  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  t*)  the  presi<lent  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  We  can  promise  you  hard  work 
and  long  hours,  but  an  excellent  chance 
for  rat>i<l  advancement.  Reply  to:  Box 
957,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  PRODUCTION  PERSON  to  run 
mo*lern  offset  composing  room  and 
(f*>ss  Metro  pressroom  in  Alaska’s 
largest  daily.  G<x>d  pay.  Good  working 
and  living  coml'tions.  Excellent  crew. 
Great  future.  We’re  looking  for  the 
best  person,  not  the  cheai>est.  Bob  At- 
w*kk1.  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times, 
99510.  (907)  279-5622. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Take  charge  pro  a  must  for  large 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Knowledge 
of  co-op  helpful.  Retail  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Salary  $15-17,500. 
Call  (212)  359-7777. 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
successful,  experienced  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Exciting  opportunity 
to  sell  nationally  known  newspaper 
school  program  and  associated  adver¬ 
tising.  Program  sponsored  by  more 
than  200  daily  newspapers.  Region  6. 
including  far  Western  regions  3  and 
4.  Box  775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGEMENT 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
proven  Sales  ManaRer  in  dynamic, 
RrowinR  newspaper.  Must  have  proven 
record  in  traininR,  promotions  and 
manaRement.  Excellent  salary,  com¬ 
pany  l)enefits,  plus.  Send  resume  and 
coverinR  letter  to  Box  758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Positions 
Wonted . .  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  sharp,  34.  likes 
work,  looking  for  right  place.  Able  to 
handle  all  or  can  take  loa<l  for  pub¬ 
lisher  that  wants  to  slow  down.  Past 
exi)erience  includes  ad  dire<tor,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  dailies,  overall  small 
chain,  owner/publisher  3  weeklies  with 
central  plant.  Knows  hot.  cold,  front 
and  back.  Extra  strong  on  sales  an*l 
tight  on  exjH^nses.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Have  some  $  if  you  want  to 
share.  F.  C.  Tibbetts.  (218)  678-2834 
- — Rt.  2,  .Aitkin,  Minn.  56431. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Strong 
I)ersonal  sales  record  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  as  a<lvertising  director  of 
dailies  (20M-100M)  in  competitive 
areas.  Outstanding  revenue  increases  as 
a  result  of  leadership  and  innovative 
organization.  Resume.  Box  961.  Fditor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  Tele¬ 
phone,  boy  erews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  Zone.  P.O.  Box  448,  Mil¬ 
pitas.  Calif.  95131. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

PUNCHER  Justified  and  idiot.  IBM 
1130  for  Linofilm  and  Photon.  Some 
knowle<lRe  cold-type  ad  markeup  and 
pasteup.  Box  984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER  OR  ASSLSTANT  12  years 
newspai>er  an<l  book  offset  romi)osition 
experience.  YounR  (32),  mature,  family 
man.  Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISim 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  General 
Manager,  35  y€^rs  old.  E.\i>erience  9,- 
500  weekly,  21,500  shopi)er,  152,900 
Suburban  group.  Interested  in  weekly 
or  small  *laily.  size  no  hindrance.  Wife 
prrxluction  and  bookkeep*ng  orionteil. 
Record  si>eaks  for  itself.  Box  9C8, 
K<l:tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CARTOONIST  -Local  e*litorial  an*I 
general  interest  cart*>*)ns.  Als*)  com¬ 
mercial  artist.  27  years  experience. 
Box  963,  Btlitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AVAILABLE  —  5  years 
ex|)erience  with  w’ire  service,  award¬ 
winning  weekly  and  daily.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing  anil  e*liting  government,  city  hall. 
poIiti**al,  general  assignment,  8r>orts. 
e*litorial  and  feature  writing.  Can  do 
copy-wire  e*liting.  lHy*)Ut.  photography. 
Write  Box  992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPBRIE^NCED,  dependable  pro,  now 
writingr  editorials,  seeks  return  to 
sports,  copy  desk  or  reportinK.  Can 
handle  editint;,  rewrite,  makeup.  Box 
969,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCHID  in  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing,  I’m  seeking  a  challenge  in  either 
or  both.  26,  J-Degree,  awards,  talent, 
ambition.  Available  immediately.  Box 
960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEJSTERN  DAILY  gal  reporter 
wants  to  head  West.  Political-educa¬ 
tional  -  health  -  human  interest-feature 
writer.  Degrees.  Experience.  Camera. 
Energy.  24.  Box  988,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STILL  UNDER  30 — yet  with  10  years 
solid  experience  as  daily  rejiorter.  col¬ 
umnist,  magazine  writer-photographer, 
weekly  editor,  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  specialist.  Re.ady  for  key  si)Ot  on 
aggressive  publication.  Now  in  Zone  1. 
Box  966,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  news  editor  of 
prize-winning  weekly  seeks  post  in 
major  metropolitan  area.  Strong  on 
news,  feature  writing,  photography. 
Knows  all  aspects  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Some  radio/TV.  7  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  consider  PR  work  or 
management  spot,  feature/photography 
work,  or  culture  lieat  on  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Box  978,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VBTHTRAN  REPORTER  wants  per¬ 
manent  job  in  small  city,  preferably 
Zone  8.  Non-drinking,  conservative 
family.  Box  973.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING  PRO  seeking  desk  slot. 
Family,  2,8,  BSI  degree.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Six  years  comprehensive  ex¬ 
perience.  For  resume  write  Box  976, 
Editor  &  Publ'sher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Needs  to  relocate 
in  Chart  Area  9  due  to  family  illness. 
Experienced  all  phases  simrts  writing, 
editing.  Mature,  veteran.  J-Grad.  Box 
979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD.  39.  16  .years  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  ’ob  on  West  Const  or 
Southwest  on  daily  PM  or  in  PR. 
Phone  (.alSl  237-3626. 


SEEKING  POSITION  as  manager  of 
medium  size  daily.  Age  32.  Married. 
15  years  in  newspaper  business.  For¬ 
merly  co-owner  of  weekly.  Have  run 
editorial,  circulation,  composition  ami 
photography  departments;  also  solil 
advertising.  Familiar  with  all  phases 
of  newspaper  ciieration,  both  letter 
press  and  offset.  Box  987,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  Recent  aggres¬ 
sive  college  grad  seeks  job  in  any 
area.  Some  exnerience  in  field.  Experi¬ 
ence  New  York  sports  scene.  Contact 
.Saul  Mishaan.  1816  E  Third  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11223.  (2121  376-3214. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGR.4PHER  seeks 
daily,  weekly  challenge,  any  area.  10 
years,  bureau,  wide  area,  some  sports. 
Available  after  .Tnly  ’0.  Marvin  Rnrts 

Jr..  (8031  226-7706  (HI  (8031  224-1321 
(01.  Rt.  1.  Belton.  S.C.  29627. 


COPY  PEiADER.  27.  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  Chicago  PM  daily,  wishes  post 
on  Boston  area  dailv  or  weekly.  Box 
989.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WARFARE  SPENDING  concern  you 
ns  much  as  welfare  spending?  Want 
fresh,  lucid  approach  to  deiith  and 
feature  stories?  Then  goo<I  writer,  ex¬ 
perienced  J-school  grad.  28,  is  rea<ly 
to  come  to  work  for  you.  Box  991. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


’72  DOUGLASS  J-GRAD  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  repotting  or  PR  job.  Hard 
news,  feature  writing  experience  on 
m.ajor  N.J.  daily.  Also  some  editing. 
Would  relocate.  Box  894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  31.  after  year-|-  layoff, 
seeks  spot  in  any  zone,  on  any  size 
paper.  3  years  experience.  Sam  Bianco, 
106  Spring,  Carltondale,  Pa.  18407. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Major  Daily. 
Desires  to  relocate.  Top  professional 
and  personal  references.  Box  904,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  20  years  experience. 
Employetl.  References.  Prefer  PM  daily. 
Zone  3,  4.  Box  907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER.  Sea¬ 
soned  news  pro,  mid-40’8,  seeks  daily/ 
Sunday  magazine  writing  spot.  Top 
background,  references.  Available  now. 
Box  918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION.  I’VE  GOT  A  GOOD 
HABIT  TO  SUPPORT— A  family.  PR 
not  for  me.  Eyeing  return  to  news¬ 
room.  I’m  36  with  11  years  experience 
on  medium  size  dailies  (city  and 
county  government,  police,  features, 
copy  deskl.  Located  in  Midwest.  Help 
support  my  habit?  Box  901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  NEWSMAN  -  Administrator- 
Recently  returned  from  6  years  over¬ 
seas  assignment  seeking  position  with 
progressive  news  organization.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  media.  Knowledgeable 
all  news  gathering  operations  from 
sports  to  culture,  from  hard  news  to 
management  solutions.  Box  897,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

25- YEAR-OLD  classical  music,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  art  critic  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  music  and  law  de¬ 
grees,  seeks  job  reviewing  on  newspaper 
or  magazine.  No  geographical  prefer¬ 
ence.  Write  John  Harvith,  918  Packard 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Experi¬ 
enced.  efficient,  detlicated.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


23-YEAR-OLD  WOMAN,  BA  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  reporting/feature  writ¬ 
ing  position  on  New  York  area  news¬ 
paper.  Box  944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  copy 
desk  or  news  job  on  Midwest  daily. 
Box  941,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER  SEEKS  POST.  Wesleyan 
’72.  English  major,  knows  Spanish,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Available  September.  Any 
zone.  Box  936,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  J-STUDENT.  BA,  seeks  writer- 
ret>orter  job.  Will  relocate.  R.  Murphy, 
718-27th  .\ve.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
<)41(X). 


E’ED-UP  with  work  in  high-income 
suburbia,  newsman-photographer  wants 
to  move.  BA,  30.  can  bring  hard  work, 
imagination  and  skills  in  reporting, 
editing,  layout  and  photography  to 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Has  run  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  in  absence  of  boss. 
Box  934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  FILM-DRAMA  critic  and  arts 
reporter  seeks  larger  paper.  Two  years 
experience.  Prefer  Zones  1.  2  or  De¬ 
troit  area.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESK  MAN,  assistant  news  editor,  6 
years  with  big  dailies;  accurate,  fast 
on  rim,  imaginative  layout,  experi¬ 
enced  in  slot,  on  wire  desk.  Box  946, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

MIAMI  BASED  FREELANCER  avail- 
able  for  political  party  convention  as¬ 
signments.  Sidebars  and  features  a 
specialty.  Clips  provided  on  request. 
Contact  Charles  Graham.  39  Santillane, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33134  or  phone 
(305)  445-5173. 


WKITER/BDITCVR  —  Broad  range  of 
experience  including  magazine  articles, 
newsletters,  ad  folders  and  speeches. 
Prompt  service.  Try  me  on  any  as¬ 
signment  in  Zone  2.  Box  974,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RESEARCH.  PROOFREADING,  Copy 
Editing — NYC  base<l  pro.  Ad  agency, 
newspaper,  magazine  experience.  For¬ 
mer  copy  writer  with  J-Degree,  clas¬ 
sical  languages  minor.  Box  993,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST,  20  years,  former  head 
machinist.  All  hot  metal,  saws,  (luad- 
ders,  TOU’s,  etc.  Some  cold  type  and 
electronics.  Box  892,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNING  photo- 
jouinalist,  29.  desires  ehallenging  ptisi- 
tion  with  any  graphics  min<le<l  iiubli- 
cation.  Box  950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  CONSCIOUS?  Let  me  im¬ 
prove  your  photo  coverage.  Superior 
photogra|)her.  21.  with  6  years  full¬ 
time  stair  experience  on  lOOM  plus 
metro  AND  a  BS  in  journalism,  seeks 
staff  position  on  larger  publication  or 
photo  editor's  or  chief  photographer’s 
slot  on  same  size  or  smaller  paper. 
Best  at  photography,  but  also  ade<iuate 
to  good  with  words.  co|)y  reading, 
layout  and  m.akeup.  Write  Box  939, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  25. 
BA  and  news  exi)erience,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  105,  Amherst,  Mass. 
01002. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  8 
years  experience  and  versatility  de¬ 
sires  new  position  on  daily  operation. 
Best  fields  are  sports  and  spot  news, 
with  features.  For  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  write  or  call  Jo.  L.  Keener,  30 
Briar  Lane.  Dover,  Del.  19901.  (302) 
697-3333.  Available  to  move  anywhere 
on  July  1. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  now  work¬ 
ing,  department  head,  age  30,  Navy 
vet,  married,  BS  business,  wants  to 
move  to  better  job.  Write  Box  965, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  OFFSET?  Veteran 
photographer,  30,  with  strong  offset 
background  seeks  position  as  chief 
Photographer.  I  have  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  photography  and  have 
written  a  weekly  photo  column.  I’m 
also  willing  to  teach  photography  to 
your  eclitorial  staff.  Please  write  Ken 
Eckler,  1305  Albert  St.,  New  Castle, 
Pa.  16101. 


TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  22. 
RIT  grad.  UPI  experience,  desires 
photo  position  with  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper.  Charles  McKeen,  4080  Post 
Rd.,  Crestwood  #2,  Warwick,  R.I. 
02886.  Phone  (401)  884-3045. 


_ PRESSROOM 

WEB  PRESSMAN — 15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  press  and  stereotype  work.  Day 
work  only.  Zone  1  and  2.  Dependable 
family  man  seeks  permanent  position. 
Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCrriON  MANAGE'R:  26  years 
experience  in  mechanical  departments 
of  daily  publication  over  80,000.  Know 
hot  metal  thoroughly.  Vast  knowledge 
on  machine  projects  and  breakdowns. 
Box  972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant — Proven  record :  nee<I  change  and 
challenge.  Heavy  systems,  cost-control 
and  computers  et  al.  Resume,  top  ref¬ 
erences.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  952, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/WRITER/Editor 
— 12  years  solid  public  relations  and 
writing/efliting  experience  for  large 
non-profit  organizat'on.  Speech  writ¬ 
ing;  brochures:  internal  communica¬ 
tions;  press  conferences;  community 
relations.  Box  916.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOUGH.  Hard-driving  newsman,  mem¬ 
ber  of  award-winning  Washington  in¬ 
vestigative  team  for  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  13  years  exi>erience  all  phases 
news  work,  seeks  editor  post.  Dazzling 
!  resume  and  references.  Write  6806 
I  Meadow  Lane,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 


BRING  THIS  REPORTER  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Experienced  reporter/columnist, 
local  NYC  paper,  magazine,  publicity. 
Box  954.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  SMALL  CITY  LIFE.  Big 
daily  desk  man,  state  editor,  family 
I  man  wants  more  responsibility,  chance 
I  for  advancement.  Good  background  in 
all  phases  of  news.  Box  942,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.SPORTSWRITER.  22.  BS  in  com¬ 
munications,  looking  for  position  with 
daily  paper  ‘n  any  area.  Exi>erienced 
in  covering  all  types  of  sports.  For 
resume  contact  Phil  Chardis.  84  Hop¬ 
kins  Rd..  Ellington,  Conn.  06029.  Ph : 
(203)  875-6494. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  sports.  Heavy  on  coverage  of 
local  high  schools  and  national  cham¬ 
pion  university.  Some  pro  coverage. 
Good  with  a  camera  and  have  dark¬ 
room  exi)€rience.  Any  zone.  Write  Box 
888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
The  promise  of  youth 


“We  hear  on  all  sides  that  1972  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  1952;  that  today  is  the  era  of 
the  young;  that  young  people  are  far 
more  involved  and,  because  of  that  fact, 
that  things  are  very  different  now;  that 
once  you  have  passed  thirty  you  are  over 
the  hill ;  that  we  have  to  devise  new  ways 
of  communicating  with  youth,  because 
they  have  now  seized  the  reins  of  our 
civilization,  in  a  manner  quite  un¬ 
precedented;  that  the  18-to-21-yeai--olds 
are  a  brand  new  force  in  our  land,  and  if 
we  cannot  cope  with  them,  everyone  will 
be  the  loser.” 

So  said  a  retired  Marine  Corps  general, 
Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak,  recently  in  a  West 
Coast  talk,  adding:  “But  is  it  all  really  so 
new?  Haven’t  young  people  run  the  world 
since  it  began?” 

♦  * 

Gen.  Krulak,  president  of  Copley  New's 
Service  and  vice  president  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  paid  tribute  to  the  promise  of 
youth  in  a  manner  that  should  stai'tle  the 
hand-wringers. 

“The  fact  is,  our  youth  actually  ma¬ 
tured  earlier  and  took  on  responsibility 
younger  a  century  ago  than  they  do  right 
now! 

“In  1872,  a  17-year-old  girl  who  w'as  not 
already  married  and  raising  a  family  was 
suspect.  It  was  a  rare  young  man  indeed 
who  was  not  busy  supporting  himself — 
and  maybe  a  family — at  18.  And  there 
were  very  few  29-year-old  college  stu¬ 
dents. 

“In  1862,  two-thirds  of  the  colonels  in 
the  Confederate  Army  were  under  24.  In 
1790,  John  Adams  was  secretary  to  our 
Ambassador  to  Moscow — at  the  age  of  15. 
In  1880,  the  prize-winning  design  for  the 
beautiful  Liverpool  Cathedral  was  created 
by  a  nineteen  year  old. 

“In  1943,  I  polled  tbe  battalion  I  com¬ 
manded  and  found  that  60  of  them — all 
busy  fighting  the  Japanese  in  their  coun¬ 
try’s  behalf — were  teenagers. 

“All  of  us  know  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  Mozai-t,  Bach  and  Joan  of  Arc 
achieved  great  fame  while  still  in  their 
teens. 

“No,  the  communication  problems  of 
which  w'e  speak  today  certainly  are  not  a 
product  of  some  new-found  early  matur¬ 
ing  of  our  citizens.  Youth,  the  fact  is,  has 
always  had  a  large  part  in  running  this 
world,  and  whether  old  people  like  it  or 
not,  they  always  will  have.  Indeed  the 
young  are  the  hope  of  this  and  every 
generation. 

“That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
problem  of  inter-communication  today — 
between  young  and  old,  between  black  and 
white,  just  between  people  and  people. — 
There  certainly  is,  and  there  always  has 
been.” 

«  «  * 

As  for  tbe  problem  of  modern  day  com¬ 
munications,  which  also  cause  hand- 
wringing — violence  on  television  on  screen 
(“the  terrible  fascination  of  the  human 
mind  for  bloody  entertainment  has  made  a 
black  imprint  on  history  before”) — the 
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great  wave  of  printed  and  televised  and 
screened  licentiousness  (pornographic  art 
and  w’ritings  have  been  with  us  for  cen¬ 
turies) — Gen.  Krulak  rejects  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  more  “laws  and  regulations  pull¬ 
ing  and  tugging  and  bending  those  14 
words  of  the  First  Amendment  are  going 
to  make  dramatic  change  in  what  is  print¬ 
ed  or  filmed  or  aired.” 

The  bloody  spectacles  of  past  history 
and  the  lascivious  writings  did  not  fade 
away  because  of  legislation,  he  said. 

“The  payoff,  in  the  end,  was  not  law’s; 
but  one  of  the  great  Pillars  of  American 
freedom  that  w’e  so  treasure.  It  is  the  one 
we  call  Freedom  of  Choice;  the  right  of 
free  people  to  exercise  their  own  convic¬ 
tions;  to  use  the  minds  that  God  gave 
them. 

“If  it  w’eren’t  for  this  choice,  freely 
exercised,  we  might  still  have  Christians 
fighting  lions  and  knights  battering  one 
another  in  the  lists. 

“That  W’e  do  not  is  because  mankind, 
with  his  essentially  decent  and  straight 
spirit  simply  became  surfeited  w’ith  blood¬ 
shed  for  entertainment.  Men  and  women 
denounced  it ;  young  people  lost  interest  in 
it,  finding  other  more  challenging  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  people  at  large  simply 
turned  their  backs  on  it.” 

4:  4c  9ic 

The  same  was  true  of  the  newspapers 
that  pandered  to  the  sensational  and  the 
bloody.  They  failed,  he  said.  And  the  same 
w’ill  be  true  of  publications,  programs  and 
films  of  that  kind  today — “people  will  turn 
their  backs  on  them  and  they  will  disap¬ 
pear.” 

“The  choice  is  ours  to  make.  It  is  ours 
because  freedom  of  choice  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  real  thing,  not  a 
delusion.  It  resides  in  people,  not  in  gov¬ 
ernments,  or  laws,  or  programs  or  poli¬ 
cies,  but  just  in  free  Americans  making 
decisions  freely  arrived  at. 

“And  it  is  my  own  belief  that  the  people 
upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  revitalize 
that  precious  Freedom  of  Choice  are  the 
ones  of  w’hom  I  spoke  at  the  start, — our 
youth.  That  is  true  because  today,  as  in 
every  generation,  they  ai'e  both  the  ar¬ 
chitects  and  the  builders  of  the  future.” 


Ad  content  rises 
to  62.6%  in  dailies 

There  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  ratio  of 
newspaper  advertising  content  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1971,  compared  to  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  according  to  the  31st  annual  tabula¬ 
tion  compiled  by  Media  Records. 

The  advertising  ratio  for  those  newspa¬ 
pers  measured  by  Media  Records  in¬ 
creased  from  61.5%  in  1970  to  62.6%  in 
1971.  News  content  dropped  to  35.8%  in 
1971  from  36.9%  in  1970.  The  office  or 
house  copy  linage  remained  the  same,  1.6% 
in  both  years. 

The  advertising-news  content  ratio  for 
69  morning  newspapers  was  62.9%-35.3%; 
for  99  evening  new’spapers  it  w’as  62.2%- 
36.2%;  and  for  95  Sunday  papers  63.1%- 
35.7%. 

Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers 
increased  their  average  number  of  pages 
per  issue  during  tbe  year.  Morning  papers 
published  53  pages  per  issue  in  1971 
against  47  in  1970;  evening  editions  aver¬ 
aged  49  pages  compared  to  46;  Sunday 
papers  averaged  162  pages  as  against  145 
in  1970. 

• 

State  agencies  lauded 
for  opening  meetings 

The  Utah-Idaho-Spokane  Associated 
Press  Association  commended  tw’o  state 
agencies  for  opening  their  meetings  to  the 
press  and  urged  further  disclosure  of 
state  business. 

Meeting  in  Sun  Valley  June  18-20,  the 
association  adopted  resolutions: 

— Urging  release  of  engineer’s  esti¬ 
mates  at  the  time  bids  are  opened  on 
highway  projects  and  public  w’orks  con¬ 
struction.  Such  information  is  not  now 
released  by  state  agencies. 

— Commending  the  state  beard  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  releasing  in  advance  its  agenda 
of  board  meetings  and  opening  of  its  ses¬ 
sions  to  the  press. 

— Commending  the  Idaho  Legislature 
for  holding  open  committee  meetings. 

G.  Nicholas  Ifft  III,  general  manager  of 
the  Idaho  State  Journal  in  Pocatello,  was 
elected  chairman,  succeeding  William  H. 
Cowles  III,  publisher  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  in  Spokane,  Wash. 


the  meedia  brokers 
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